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AN OPPORTUNITY AND A RESPONSIBILITY. 


HOSE who have made a careful study 
of the pupils in our public schools 
claim to have discovered that the two most 
common characteristics of high school pu- 
pils are loyalty and patriotism. What I 
have to say on the New Program of the 
National Education Association can best 
be said in a discussion of loyalty and pa- 
triotism as parts of the said program. Or- 
dinarily these are thought of as emotions 
or affections, but when the will enters into 
them and makes them the law of life, they 
become virtues of the greatest value in 
the formation of character. 

There was a time when our instruction 
in history, in so far as it had any bearing 
upon patriotism, consisted in teaching ha- 
tred of kings and of redcoats as the British 
soldiers were nicknamed in our wars for 
independence. The followers of George 
Washington were called patriots. The ad- 
herents of the mother country called them- 
selves loyalists. This distinction no longer 
exists. One hundred years of peace along 
our Canadian border have done much to 
obliterate the animosities of former days 
and the present war has ended the antago- 
nism between the mother country and her 
offspring as well as between France and 
England which had been enemies for cen- 
turies. To-day the French and the English, 
the Canadians and our own soldiers are 
fighting side by side in the same great 
cause. 

_ And yet the words patriotism and loy- 
alty are not synonymous terms. You will 
recall that the lexicographer, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, defined patriotism as the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. “ But, let it be con- 
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sidered,” adds his biographet, “that he 
did not mean a real and genuine love of 
our country but that pretended patriotism 
which so many in all ages and countries 
have made a cloak for self-interest.” The 
counterfeit always presupposes the gen- 
uine coin. It is the duty as well as the 
privilege of the National Edu¢ation Asso- 
ciation to expose the counterfeit and to 
circulate the genuine coin. True patriot- 
ism expels selfishness. It is a law of the 
human heart that the nobler affections ex- 
pel the baser passions, that love banishes 
hate, that love of home and kindred and 
friends and country displaces traits like 
greed: and selfishness and makes treason 
and treachery impossible. 

We have two types of teachers’ meet- 
ings. The one type discusses tenure of 
office, schemes of retirement, higher sala- 
ries and the effectiveness of strikes when 
seemingly just demands are not granted. 
At such meetings one hears much of loy- 
alty to the profession, but seldom a word 
about better schools and the educational 
welfare of the children. The other type 
of meetings inaugurates discussions in 
which the self-interest of the teachers is 
forgotten or at least subordinated to higher 
motives. Genuine patriotism banishes the 
idea of strikes by the teachers in our pub- 
lic schools. The French speak of the 
army and the navy as the first line of de- 
fence and of the children in the schools as 
the second line of defence. True patriot- 
ism stresses the second line of defence as 
of equal importance with the army and the 
navy in promoting the future reign of law 
and liberty. 

Can the National Education Association 
not cause the distinction between the two 
types of teachers’ organizations to vanish 
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by showing how a wise system of pensions, 
of tenure of office, of just taxation and 
compensation, can be made to give us bet- 
ter teachers, better schools, happier chil- 
dren and greater efficiency in all our edu- 
cational activities? Such an ideal is worthy 
of the best effort of its officers and active 
members. 

Unselfishness lies at the foundation of 
genuine patriotism and wholehearted loy- 
alty. Patriotism is devotion to one’s na- 
tive or adopted country. The patriot is 
defined as one who loves his country and 
zealously supports and upholds its institu- 
tions and interests. It fills me with a thrill 
of joy to think that history and civics have 
been so taught in recent years that the 
boy by the time he reaches the high school 
says to himself: “I will live for my coun- 
try, I will fight for it and, if need be, die 
in its defence.” A million of Uncle Sam’s 
boys are now making the supreme exhibi- 
tion of their patriotism upon the high seas 
and upon the soil of France. As said be- 
fore, they constitute the first line of de- 
fence, and we who remain at home owe 
them the best available of everything, in- 
cluding sacrifice, service and support to the 
limit of our powers and resources. It is 
the duty and the privilege of the school 
and of this Association to co-operate in 
furthering the various activities necessary 
to win the war. 

Loyalty signifies a broader though not a 
more intense devotion than patriotism. To 
be loyal is to be constant and faithful in 
any relation implying trust or confidence 
as wife to husband, friend to friend, sub- 
ject to ruler, etc. The loyalist is one who 
bears or claims to bear true allegiance to 
constituted authority. In time of rebellion 
or revolution loyalty means adherence to 
the constituted government. We speak of 
loyalty to truth, loyalty to the flag, loyalty 
to the school, even of loyalty to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

It will be interesting to tarry a few min- 
utes for the purpose of viewing the suc- 
cessive stages of a boy’s growth until he 
has developed the virtue of loyalty. At 
first his life is in the senses, and he is ever 
after a new sensation. He follows the 
circus, the parade, the brass band, any- 
thing that will furnish excitement. If his 
development is arrested at this stage, he 
will continue to live for the things that 
delight the eye, the ear, the palate; the 
movie picture, the graphophone and the 
strawberry patch are sources of supreme 
delight. If his growth is arrested at this 


point and if he develops in other directions 
until he becomes a superintendent, woe 
unto the schools over which he presides. 
Instead of reckoning progress by the ad- 
vance of the pupils from grade to grade, 
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from the grammar school to the high school 
and thence to graduation, he counts prog- 
ress by the number of new thrills and sen- 
sations which he can produce and by the 
number of times his name appears in the 
newspapers. The sensational superintend- 
ent is the bane of every school system over 
which he flies in his meteoric career. 

If the boy’s growth is normal, he later 
develops into a critic. After the lapse of 
a few years you will find him on the street 
corner, making remarks about passers-by. 
Henceforth he is a great judge of other 
people’s words and deeds. He now knows 
all the faults of his teachers, of his father, 
whom he nicknames the governor, he even 
sees a few shortcomings in his mother, yea, 
even in those who belong to his gang. If 
his development is arrested at this stage, 
he becomes the habitual kicker, and it is 
almost impossible to serve with him on a 
board or a committee or a church vestry. 
Have you seen any of these chronic kick- 
ers at meetings of the N. E. A.? To ask 
the question is to answer it. 

But if the boy’s growth is normal he 
reaches a stage during his teens when he 
is willing to play the game even if it does 
not go his way. He is now ready to shout 
for his team, his school, his party and his 
flag. Let any one criticize his teacher or 
say a word against his parents, how his fist 
clenches and his blood boils! He has now 
reached the stage of loyalty—a virtue that 
manifests itself in all his relationships, in- 
cluding the home, the school, the church, 
the vocation or profession, and that reaches 
a climax in his devotion to truth and right 
and justice and human freedom. 

When loyalty roots itself in love of one’s 
native land, it intensifies the virtue of pa- 
triotism, a virtue that was never more gen- 
uine than at this time, and never put to 
severer tests than when the call came to 
cross the ocean and fight on foreign soil. 
For us who remain on this side of the ocean 
a severe test of patriotism is found in wil- 
lingness to pay a just share of tax for the 
support of the government and the educa- 
tion of the people. The schools are facing 
a shortage of teachers, of funds and of 
fuel. Can the National Educational Asso- 
ciation contribute toward the removal of 
these difficulties? 

It is proposed that through affiliation 
with the State Associations we increase 
membership to 250,000 and inaugurate a 
lobby to secure a Secretary of Education 
in the cabinet and a federal appropriation 
of one hundred million dollars to be dis- 
tributed among the states for school pur- 
poses. It would be easy to plan a scheme 
of school organization that would give our 
Association a membership of half a mil- 
lion or more. I wish to raise in your 
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minds the question whether such a scheme 
of centralization would be desirable in the 
United States? 

The National Education Association has 
always been a forum for the free discus- 
sion of conflicting views and theories in 
education and I need not apologize for ex- 
pressing my views on the future policy of 
the Association. I was an enthusiast for 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet until my friends drew my atten- 
tion to the probability of plunging the 
schools into the maelstrom of politics every 
four years, or at least with every exciting 
presidential election. It was further pointed 
out that a career of service such as Harris 
and Claxton have given, would be impos- 
sible if the head of the nation’s schools 
changed with every national administra- 
tion. Our need of money for school pur- 
poses is so great that I am willing to ac- 
cept federal aid with or without a Secre- 


_tary. of Education in the President’s 


Cabinet. 

France has enrolled in its Teacher’s As- 
sociation a membership of more than 100,- 
000. So highly centralized is the French 
government that you are never quite out- 
side of Paris so long as you are in France. 
Shall we centralize our educational system 
so that we are never quite outside of Wash- 
ington so long as we are in the public 
schools? 

# A professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania used to say that for solid achieve- 
ment one year in the sixties is worth three 
in the thirties. The man of sixty no longer 
cherishes the visions and the day dreams 
of the man of thirty. He has come down 
out of the clouds and concentrates his en- 
ergies upon things that he sees can be 
achieved. To a school man high in the 
sixties the problem of prime importance in 
his line is how to keep the schools in opera- 
tion during the coming year and how to 
maintain their efficiency in spite of the 
shortage of teachers and public funds. He 
is not speculating on what the education of 
America will be after the war. That sort 
of prophecy can well be left to University 
professors who are not expected to carry 
out the theories which they consign to 
print. Every official who is responsible 
for the efficient administration of a system 
of schools, is to-day asking, Whence shall 
we get money and teachers enough to have 
good schools? How can good schools be 
made better when the government is tak- 
ing into its military and civil service the 
best young men and women who would 
otherwise give their lives to teaching 
school? In the vicinity of munition plants 
and ship-building yards there are more 
children than seats at school. New school 
houses are needed, and the question is how 





can we build new school buildings without 
issuing bonds, the issue of bonds being for- 
bidden by Secretary McAdoo, who needs 
all our money for thrift stamps and liberty 
bonds. In my opinion the schools under 


‘state jurisdiction will be driven to accept 


money from the federal government with 
or without a Secretary of Education in the 
Cabinet and on such other terms as the 
authorities at Washington choose to dic-: 
tate. One hundred millions distributed 
among the states will be a help but it will 
not suffice to make the needed increase of 
salaries and school accommodations. 

I have been discussing with my friends 
the proposed affiliation of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association with the Na- 
tional Education Association. A statement 
of our difficulties will not be out of place 
at this time. Any one who is at all famil- 
iar with our Pennsylvania teachers’ in- 
stitutes and our county conventions of 
school directors will appreciate these diffi- 
culties as soon as they are stated. Penn- 
sylvania has a population nearly equal to 
that of Canada. Our teachers’ institutes 
fill the largest available meeting places. In 
my own county of Lancaster it requires the 
three largest auditoriums to seat the teach- 
ers of the city and the county. Sectional 
meetings like those of Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri, comprising several counties, are 
simply out of the question. At least once 
each year the school directors of every 
county meet in convention, where they dis- 
cuss educational problems or listen to dis- 
cussions of school policy and administra- 
tion by experts drawn from all over the, 
land. These school directors levy the taxes, 
fix the salaries, employ the teachers, erect 
the buildings, buy the books, and can do 
more things without getting into jail than 
any other body of men unless it be some 
other school board. At these conventions 
of directors the leaders fill the slackers 
with enthusiasm for the best schooling of the 
children, and I know of no other agency 
that helps the schools more or even so 
much as these county conventions of school 
directors. Moreover, the county conven- 
tions send delegates to the annual state 
convention which meets at Harrisburg to 
discuss: progressive legislation and other 
school matters. Reports of the proceed- 
ings are made to and discussed at the next 
annual county conventions. The State 
Convention of School Directors is a de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, and I know of no one who is 
prepared to disfranchise the Directors for 
the sake of affiliating with the National 
Education Association. To deprive them 
of their vote would be to undo the work 
and the legislation of two decades. It would 
cut off the advantages of co-operation be- 
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tween the teachers, including the superin- 
tendents and those who are the representa- 
tives of the people and of the taxpayers in 
the administration of the schools. From 
my point of view the Springer amendment 


is preferable to the plan formulated in the’ 


majority report of the Committee. At 
present the relation of the states to the 
federal government, and not the highly 
centralized government of France, typifies 
the relation of the State Associations to 
this association, and we have been living 
together in peace and harmony. Tie them 
together and see how they will fight. I 
prefer the present organization of the N. 
E. A. because it gives the franchise at our 
business meetings to all active members 
and does not offer a select few the chance 
to play politics the entire year. 

The war has opened new opportunities 
and responsibilities which we can not shirk 
or escapé without blame. The federal 
government may assign to us more than we 
can achieve, may make requests that look 
foolish, like tying tags to coal shovels, ask- 
ing us to save that shovelful of coal when 
there is no coal to shovel, which is equiva- 
lent to asking a man to save that morsel 
of food when he has nothing to eat. In 
spite of such demands loyalty requires us 
to obey, or to put forth our best effort to 
comply with the requests thus made, ex- 
pécting neither praise nor glory but sim- 
ply the consciousness of duty done as far 
as possible. And when the National Edu- 
cation Association makes upon us demands 
hard to fulfil, it is a duty to keep the whine 
out of the voice and to respond with loyal 
hearts even if things do not go our way or 
if our personal wishes or ambitions fail to 
be gratified. 

In my opinion the proposed house of 
delegates will give us a most cumbersome 
system of elections, diminish the interest 
in our mid-summer meetings, furnish a 
splendid specimen of over-organization and 
make room for endless friction over state 
rights and centralized power. At a time 
when teachers in their patriotic zeal have 
subscribed towards war-saving stamps and 
liberty bonds until some can hardly pay 
their board bills, and when new drives call 
for still greater sacrifices, the drive for 
increased membership can be justified only 
in so far as this Association helps to solve 
the problems engendered by the war and 
banishes the demon of selfishness by stress- 
ing the virtues of loyalty and patriotism. 

With traditions stretching back over half 
a century, with atreasury that has accumu- 
lated several hundred thousand dollars, 
with a membership comprising the educa- 
tional leaders of every state, with a pro- 
gram based upon the welfare of the child 
as its chief cornerstone and with problems 
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innumerable calling for solution, I look into 
the future with hope and with the convic- 
tion that the N. E. A. will continue to be 
the greatest educational organization in the 
world, and that it will continue to be a 
clearing house for the best thought and the 
best efforts of its members both during the 
war and after. 


<< 
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WHAT MEN LIVE BY: “ONE CAN- 
NOT LIVE WITHOUT GOD.” 





BY LEO TOLSTOI. 





A SHOEMAKER named Simon, who 
had neither house nor land of his 
own, lived with his wife and children in a 
peasant’s hut, and earned his living by his 
work. Work was cheap, but bread was 
dear, and what he earned he spent for food. 
The man and his wife had but one sheep- 
skin coat between them for winter wear, 
and even that was torn to tatters, and this 
was the second year he had been wanting 
to buy sheep-skins for a new coat. Before 
winter Simon saved up a little money: a 
three-rouble note lay hidden in his wife’s 
box, and five roubles and twenty kopeks 
were owed him by customers in the village. 
So one morning he prepared to go to the 
village to buy the sheep-skins. He put on 
over his shirt his wife’s wadded nankeen 
jacket, and over that he put his own clotl» 
coat. He took the three-rouble note in his 
pocket, cut himself a stick to serve as a 
staff, and started off after breakfast. “I'll 
collect the five roubles that are due to me,” 
thought he, “add the three I have got, and 
that will be enough to buy sheep-skins for 
the winter coat.” He came to the village 
and called at a peasant’s hut, but the man 
was not at home. The peasant’s wife prom- 
ised that the money should be paid next 
week, but she would not pay it herself. 
Then Simon called on another peasant, but 
this one swore he had no money, and would 
only pay twenty kopeks which he owed for 
a pair of boots Simon had mended. Simon 
then tried to buy the sheep-skins on credit, 
but the dealer would not trust him. 

“ Bring your money,” said he, “then you 
may have your pick of the skins. We know 
what debt-collecting is like.” So all the 
business the shoemaker did was to get the 
twenty kopeks for boots he had mended, 
and to take a pair of felt boots a peasant 
gave him to sole with leather. 

Simon felt downhearted. He spent the 
twenty kopeks on vodka, and started home- 
wards without having bought any skins. 
In the morning he had felt the frost; but 
now, after drinking the vodka, he felt 
warm, even without a sheep-skin coat. He 
trudged along, striking his stick on the 
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frozen earth with one hand, swinging the 
felt boots with the other, and talking to 
himself. 

“Tm quite warm,” said he, “though I 
have no sheep-skin coat. I’ve had a drop, 
and it runs through all my veins. I need 
no sheep-skins. I go along and don’t worry 
about anything. That’s the sort of man I 
am! What do I care? I can live without 
sheep-skins. I don’t need them. My wife 
will fret, to be sure. And, true enough, it 
is a shame; one works all day long, and 
then does not get paid. Stop a bit! If you 
don’t bring that money along, sure enough 
I'll skin you, blessed if I don’t. How’s 
that? He pays twenty kopeks at a time! 
What can I do with twenty kopeks? Drink 
it—that’s all one can do! Hard up, he says 
he is! So he may be—but what about me? 
You have a house, and cattle, and every- 
thing; I’ve only what I stand up in! You 
have corn of your own growing; I have to 
buy every grain. Do what I will, I must 
spend three roubles every week for bread 
alone. I come home and find the bread all 
used up, and I have to fork out another 
rouble and a half. So just pay up what 
you owe, and no nonsense about it!” 

By this time he had nearly reached the 
shrine at the bend of the road. Looking 
up, he saw something whitish behind the 
shrine. The daylight was fading, and the 
shoemaker peered at the thing without 
being able to make out what it was. 
“There was no white stone here before. 
Can it be an ox? It’s not like an ox. It 
has a head like a man, but it’s too white; 
and what could a man be doing there?” 

He came closer, so that it was clearly 
visible. To his surprise it really was a 
man, alive or dead, sitting naked, leaning 
motionless against the shrine. Terror seized 
the shoemaker, and he thought, “ Some one 
has killed him, stripped him, and left him 
there. If I meddle I shall surely get into 
trouble.” 

So the shoemaker went on. He passed 
in front of the shrine so that he could not 
see the man. When he had gone some way, 
he looked back, and saw that the man was 
no longer leaning against the shrine,’ but 
was moving as if looking towards him. 
The shoemaker felt more frightened than 
before, and thought, “Shall I go back to 
him, or shall I go on? If I go near him 
he may jump-up and throttle me, and there 
will be no getting away. Or if not, he’d 
still be a burden on one’s hands. What 
could I do with a naked man? I couldn’t 
give him my last clothes. Heaven only 
help me to get away!” So the shoemaker 
hurried on, leaving the shrine behind him— 
when suddenly his conscience smote him, 
and he stopped in the road. 

“What are you doing, Simon?” said he 
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to himself. “The man may be dying of 
want, and you slip past afraid. Have you 
grown so rich as to be afraid of robbers? 
Ah, Simon shame on you!” So he turned 
back and went up to the man. 

Simon approached the stranger, looked 
at him, and saw that he was a young man, 
fit, with no bruises on his body, only evi- 
dently freezing and frightened, and he sat 
there leaning back without looking up at 
Simon, as if too faint to lift his eyes. Si- 
mon went close to him, and then the man 
seemed to wake up. Turning his head, he 
opened his eyes and looked into Simon’s 
face. That one look was enough to make 
Simon fond of the man. He threw the 
felt boots on the ground, undid his sash, 
laid it on the boots, and took off his cloth 
coat. 

“Tt’s not a time for talking,” said he. 
“Come, put this coat on at once!” And 
Simon took the man by the elbows and 
helped him to rise. Ashe stood there, Simon 
saw that his body was clean and in good 
condition, his hands and feet shapely, and 
his face good and kind. He threw his coat 
over the man’s shoulders, but the latter 
could not find the sleeves. Simon guided 
his arms into them, and drawing the coat 
well on, wrapped it closely about him, tying 
the sash round the man’s waist. 

Simon even took off his torn cap to put 
it on the man’s head, but then his own head 
felt cold, and he thought: “I’m quite bald, 
while he has long curly hair.” So he put 
his cap on his own head again. “It will be 
better to give him something for his feet,” 
thought he; and he made the man sit down, 
and helped him to put on the felt boots, 
saying, “There, friend, now move about 
and warm yourself. Other matters can be 
settled later on. Can you walk? The man 
stood up and looked kindly at Simon, but 
could not say a word. 

“Why don’t you speak?” said Simon. 
“Tt’s too cold to stay here, we must be 
getting home. There now, take my stick, 
and if you’re feeling well, lean on that. 
Now step out!” The man started walking, 
and moved easily, not lagging behind. As 
they went along, Simon asked him, “ And 
where do you belong to?” “I’m not from 
these parts.” “I thought as much. I know 
the folks hereabouts. But how did you 
come to be there by the shrine?” “I can- 
not tell.” “ Has some one been ill-treating 
you?” “No one has ill-treated me. God 
has punished me.” “Of course God rules 
all. Still, you'll have to find food and 
shelter somewhere. Where do you want to 
goto?” “It.is all the sameto me.” Simon 
was amazed. The man did not look like a 
rogue, and he spoke gently, but yet he gave 
no account of himself. Still Simon thought, 
“Who knows what may have happened?” 
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And he said to the stranger: “ Well, then, 
come home with me, and at least warm 
yourself awhile.” 

So Simon walked towards his home, and 
the stranger kept up with him, walking at 
his side. The wind had risen and Simon 
felt it cold under his shirt. He was getting 
over his tipsiness by now, and began to 
feel the frost. He went along sniffling and 
wrapping his wife’s coat round him, and he 
thought to himself: “There now —talk 
about sheep-skins! I went out for sheep- 
skins and come home without even a coat 
to my back, and what is more, I’m bringing 
a naked man along with me. Matryona 
won't be pleased!” And when he thought 
of his wife he felt sad; but when he looked 
at the stranger and remembered how he 
had looked up at him at the shrine, his 
heart was glad. . 

Simon’s wife had everything ready early 
that day. She had cut wood, brought wa- 
ter, fed the children, eaten her own meal, 
and now she sat thinking. She wondered 
when she ought to make bread: now or 
to-morrow? There was still a large piece 
left. “If Simon has had some dinner in 
town,” thought she, “and does not eat 
much for supper, the bread will last out 
another day.” She weighed the piece of 
bread in her hand again and again, and 
thought: “I won’t make any more to-day. 
We have only enough flour left to bake one 
batch. We can manage to make this last 
out till Friday.” So Matryona put away 
the bread, and sat down at the table to 
patch her husband’s shirt. While she 
worked she thought how her husband was 
buying skins for a winter coat. 

“Tf only the dealer does not cheat him. 
My good man is much too simple; he cheats 
nobody, but any child can take him in. 
Eight roubles is a lot of money—he should 
get a good coat at that price. Not tanned 
skins, but still a proper winter coat. How 
difficult it was last winter to get on with- 
out a warm coat. I could neither get down 
to the river, nor go out anywhere. When 
he went out he put on all we had, and there 
was nothing left for me. He did not start 
very early to-day, but still it’s time he was 
‘back. I only hope he has not gone on the 
spree!” Hardly had Matryona thought 
this, when steps were heard on the thresh- 
old, and some one entered. Matryona stuck 
her needle into her work and went out into 
the passage. There she saw two men: Si- 
mon, and with him a man without a hat, 
and wearing felt boots. 

Matryona noticed at once that her hus- 
band smelt of spirits. “There now, he has 
been drinking,” thought she. And when 
she saw that he was coatless, had only her 
jacket on, brought no parcel, stood there 
‘silent, and seemed ashamed, her heart was 
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ready to break with disappointment. “He 
has drunk the money,” thought she, “and 
has been on the spree with some good-for- 
nothing fellow whom he has brought home 
with him.” 

Matryona let them pass into the hut, fol- 
lowed then in, and saw that the stranger 
was a young, slight man, wearing her hus- 
band’s coat. There was no shirt to be seen 
under it, and he had no hat. Having en- 
tered, he stood, neither moving, nor raising 
his eyes, and Matryona thought: “ He must 
be a bad man—he’s afraid.” Matryona 
frowned, and stood beside the oven looking 
to see what they would do. Simon took 
off his cap and sat down on the bench as if 
things were all right. 

“Come Matryona; if supper is ready, 
let us have some.” Matryona muttered 
something to herself and did not move, but 
stayed where she was, by the oven. She 
looked first at the one and then at the other 
of them, and only shook her head. Simon 
saw that his wife was annoyed, but tried 
to pass it off. Pretending not to notice 
anything, he took the stranger by the arm. 

“Sit down, friend,” said he, “and let us 
have some supper.” The stranger sat down 
on the bench. “Haven’t you cooked any- 
thing for us?” said Simon. Matryona’s 
anger boiled over. “I’ve cooked, but not 
for you. It seems to me you have drunk 
your wits away. You went to buy a sheep- 
skin coat, but come home without so much 
as the coat you had on, and bring a naked 
vagabond home with you. I have no sup- 
per for drunkards like you.” 

“That’s enough, Matryona. Don’t wag 
your tongue without reason. You had bet- 
ter ask what sort of man—” “And you 
tell me what you’ve done with the money?” 
Simon found the pocket of the jacket, drew 
out the three-rouble note, and unfolded it. 
“Here is the money. Trifonof did not pay, 
but promises to pay soon.” Matryona got 
still more angry; he had bought no sheep- 
skins, but had put his only coat on some 
naked fellow and had even brought him to 
their house. She snatched up the note from 
the table, took it to put away in safety, and 
said: “I have no supper for you. We can’t 
feed all the naked drunkards in the world.” 

“There now, Matryona, hold your tongue 
a bit. First hear what a man has to say—” 
“Much wisdom I shall hear from a drunken 
fool. I was right in not wanting to marry 
you—a drunkard. The linen my mother 
gave me you drank; and now you've been 
to buy a coat—and have drunk it, too!” 
Simon tried to explain to his wife that he 
had only spent twenty kopeks. tried to tell 
how he had found the man—but Matryona 
would not let him get a wordin. She talked 
nineteen to the dozen, and dragged in things 
that had happened ten years before. 
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Matryona talked and talked, and at last 
she flew at Simon and seized him by the 
sleeve. “Give me my jacket. It is the 
only one I have, and you must needs take 
it from me and wear it yourself. Give it 
here, you mangy dog, and may the devil 
take you.” Simon began to pull off the 
jacket, and turned a sleeve of it inside out; 
Matryona seized the jacket and it burst its 
seams. She snatched it up, threw it over 
her head and went to the door. She meant 
to go out, but stopped undecided—she 
wanted to work off her anger, but she also 
wanted to learn what sort of a man the 
stranger was. 

Matryona stopped and said: “If he were 
a good man he would not be naked. Why, 
he hasn’t even a shirt on him. If he were 
all right, you would say where you came 
across the fellow.” “That’s just what I 
am trying to tell you,” said Simon. “As 
I came to the shrine I saw him sitting all 
naked and frozen. It isn’t quite the weather 
to sit about naked! God sent me to him, 
or he would have perished. What was I 
to do? How do we know what may have 
happened to him? So I took him, clothed 
him, and brought him along. Don’t be so 
angry, Matryona. It is a sin. Remember, 
we all must die one day.” Angry words 
rose to Matryona’s lips, but she looked at 
the stranger and was silent. He sat on 
the edge of the bench, motionless, his 
hands folded on his knees, his head droop- 
ing on his breast, his eyes closed, and his 
brows knit as if in pain. Matryona was 
silent, and Simon said: “ Matryona, have 
you no love of God?” 

Matryona heard these words, and as she 
looked at the stranger, suddenly her heart 
softened towards him. She came back from 
the door, and going to the oven she got 
out the supper. Setting a cup on the table, 
she poured out some drink. Then she 
brought out the last piece of bread, and 
set out a knife and spoons. “Eat, if you 
want to,” said she. _Simon drew the stranger 
to the table. “Take your place, young 
man,” said he. Simon cut the bread, crum- 
bled it into the broth, and they began to 
eat. Matryona sat at the corner of the 
table resting her head on her hand and 
looking at the stranger. 

And Matryona was touched with pity for 
the stranger, and began to feel fond of him. 
And at once the stranger’s face lit up; his 
brows were no longer bent, he raised his 
eyes and smiled at Matryona. When they 
had finished supper, the woman cleared 
away the things and began questioning the 
stranger. “Where are you from?” said 
she. “I am not from these parts.” “ But 
how did you come to be on the road?” “I 
may not tell.” “Did some one rob you?” 
“God punished me.” “ And you were lying 
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there naked?” “ Yes, naked and freezing. 
Simon saw me and had pity on me. He 
took off his coat, put it on me and brought 
me here. And you have fed me, given me 
drink and shown pity on me. God will re- 
ward you!” 

Matryona rose, took from the window 
Simon’s old shirt she had been patching, 
and gave it to the stranger. She also 
brought out a pair of trousers for him. 
“There,” said she, “I see you have no 
shirt. Put this on, and lie down where you 
please, in the loft or on the oven.” The 
stranger took off the coat, put on the shirt, 
and lay down in the loft. Matryona put 
out the candle, took the coat, and. climbed 
to where her husband lay. 

Matryona drew the skirts of the coat 
over her and lay down, but could not sleep; 
she could not get the stranger out of her 
mind. When she remembered that he had 
eaten their last piece of bread and that 
there was none for to-morrow, and thought 
of the shirt and trousers she had given 
away, she felt grieved; but when she re- 
membered how he had smiled, her heart 
was glad. Long did Matryona lie awake, 
and she noticed that Simon also was awake 
—he drew the coat towards him. “ Simon!” 
“Well?” “You have had the last of the 
bread, and I have not put any to rise. I 
don’t know what we shall do to-morrow. 
Perhaps I can borrow some of neighbor 
Martha.” “If we’re alive we shall find 
something to eat.” The woman lay still 
awhile, and then said, “He seems a good 
man, but why does he not tell us who he 
is?” “‘I suppose he has his reasons.” 


 “Simon!”. “Well?” “We give; but why 


does nobody give us anything?” Simon 
did not know what to say; so he only said, 
“Let us stop talking,” and turned over and 
went to sleep. 

In the morning Simon awoke. The chil- 
dren were still asleep; his wife had gone 
to thé neighbor’s to borrow some bread. 
The stranger alone was sitting on the 
bench, dressed in the old shirt and trou- 
sers, and looking upwards. His face was 
brighter than it had been the day before. 
Simon said to him, “ Well, friend; the belly 
wants bread, and the naked body clothes. 
One has to work for a living. What work 
do you know?” “I do not know any.” 
This surprised Simon, but he said, “ Men 
who want to learn can learn anything.” 
“ Men work, and I will work also.” “What 
is your name?” “Michael.” “Well, Michael, 
if you don’t wish to talk about yourself, 
that is your own affair; but you'll have to 
earnaliving for yourself. If you will work 
as I tell you, I will give you food and shel- 
ter.” “May God reward you! I will learn. 
Show me what to do.” Simon took yarn, 
put it round his thumb and began to twist 
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it. “It is easy enough—see!” Michael 
watched him, put some yarn round his own 
thumb in the same way, caught the knack, 
and twisted the yard also. 

Then Simon showed him how to wax the 
thread. Thisalso Michael mastered. Next 
Simon showed him how to twist the bristle 
in, and how to sew, and this, too Michael 
learned at once. Whatever Simon showed 
him he understood at once, and after three 
days he worked as if he had sewn boots all 
his life. He worked without stopping, and 
ate little. When work was over he sat si- 
lently, looking upwards. He hardly went 
into the street, spoke only when necessary, 
and neither joked nor laughed. They never 
saw him smile, except that first evening 
when Matryona gave them supper. 

Day by day and week by week the year 
went round. Michael lived and worked 
with Simon. His fame spread till people 
said that no one sewed boots so neatly and 
strongly as Simon’s workman, Michael; and 
from all the district round people came to 
Simon for their boots, and he began to be 
well off. One winter day, as Simon and 
Michael sat working, a carriage on sledge- 
runners, with three horses and with bells, 
drove up to the hut. They looked out of 
the window; the carriage stopped at their 
door, a fine servant jumped from the box 
and opened the door. A gentleman in a 
fur coat got out and walked up to Simon’s 
hut. Up jumped Matryona and opened the 
door wide. The gentleman stooped to en- 
ter the hut, and when he drew himself up 
again his head nearly reached the ceiling, 
and he seemed quite to fill his end of the 
room. 

Simon rose, bowed, and looked at the 
gentleman with astonishment. He had never 
seen any one like him. Simon himself was 
lean, Michael was thin, and Matryona was 
dry as a bone, but this man was like some 
one from another world. red-faced, burly, 
with a neck like a bull’s, and looking alto- 
gether as if he were cast in iron. The gen- 
tleman puffed, threw off his fur coat, sat 
down on the bench, and said, “ Which of 
you is the master bootmaker?” 

“T am. your Excellency,” said Simon, 
coming forward. Then the gentleman 
_ $houted to his lad, “ Hey, Fédka, bring the 
leather!” The servant ran in, bringing a 
parcel. The gentleman took the parcel and 
put it on the table. “Untie it,” said he. 
The lad untied it. The gentleman pointed 
to the leather. “Look here, shoemaker,” 
said he, “do you see this leather?” “Yes, 
your honor.” “ But do you know what sort 
of leather it is?” Simon felt the leather 
and said, “It is good leather.” “Good, in- 
deed! Why, you fool, you never saw such 
leather before in your life. It’s German, 
and cost twenty roubles.” 
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Simon was frightened, and said, “ Where 
should I ever see leather likethat?” “Just 
so! Now, can you make it into boots for 
me?” “Yes, your Excellency, I can.” 
Then the gentleman shouted at him: “ You 
can, can you? Well, remember whom you 
are to make them for, and what the leather 
is. You must make me boots that will wear 
for a year, neither losing shape nor com- 
ing unsewn. If you can do it, take the 
leather and cut it up; but if you can’t, say 
so. I warn you now if your boots become 
unsewn or lose shape within a year, I will 
have you put in prison. If they don’t burst 
or lose shape for a year, I will pay you ten 
roubles for your work.” 

Simon was frightened, and did not know 
what to say. He glanced at Michael and 
nudging him with his elbow, whispered: 
“ Shall I take the work?” Michael nodded 
his head as if to say, “ Yes, take it.” Si- 
mon did as Michael advised, and undertook 
to make boots that would not lose shape or 
split for a whole year. 

Calling his servant, the gentleman told 
him to pull the boot off his left leg, which 
he stretched out. “Take my measure! ” said 


he. Simon stitched a paper measure seven-' 


teen inches long, smoothed it out, knelt 
down, wiped his hand well on his apron so 
as not to soil the gentleman’s sock, and 
began to measure. He measured the sole, 
and round the instep, and began to measure 
the calf of the leg, but the paper was too 
short. The calf of the leg was as thick as 
a beam. “ Mind you don’t make it too tight 
in the leg.” Simon stitched on another 
strip of paper. The gentleman twitched his 
toes about in his sock, looking round at 
those in the hut, and as he did so he noticed 
Michael. “Whom have you there?” asked 
he. “That is my workman. He will sew 
the boots.” “ Mind,” said the gentleman to 
Michael, “ remember to make them so that 
they will last me a year.” 

Simon also looked at Michael, and saw 
that Michael was not looking at the gen- 
tleman, but was gazing into the corner be- 
hind the gentleman, as if he saw some one 
there. Michael looked and looked, and sud- 
denly he smiled, and his face became 
brighter. “ What are you grinning at, you 
fool?” thundered the gentleman. “You 
had better look to it that the boots are 
ready in time.” “They shall be ready in 
good time,” said Michael. “ Mind it is so,” 
said the gentleman, and he put on his boots 
and his fur coat, wrapped the latter round 
him, and went to the door. But he forgot 
to stoop, and struck his head against the 
lintel He swore and rubbed his head. 
Then he took his seat in the carriage and 
drove away. , 

When he had gone, Simon said: “ There’s 
a figure of a man for you! You could not 
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kill him with a mallet. He almost knocked 
- out the lintel, but little harm it did him.” 

And Matryona said: “Living as he does, 
how should he not grow strong? Death 
itself can’t touch such a rock as that.” 

Then Simon said to Michael: “ Well, we 
have taken the work, but we must see we 
don’t get into trouble over it. The leather 
is dear, and the gentleman hot-tempered. 
We must make no mistakes. Come, your 
eye is truer and your hands have become 
nimbler than mine, so you take this meas- 
ure and cut out the boots. I will finish off 
the sewing of the vamps.” Michael did as 
he was told. He took the leather, spread 
it out on the table, folded it in two, took a 
knife and began to cut out. Matryona 
came and watched him cutting, and was 
surprised to see how he was doing it. Ma- 
tryona was accustomed to seeing boots 
made, and she looked and saw that Michael 
was not cutting the leather for boots, but 
was cutting it round. She wished to say 
something, but she thought to herself: 
“Perhaps I do not understand how gentle- 
man’s boots should be made. I suppose 
Michael knows more about it—and I won’t 
interfere.” 

When Michael had cut up the leather, 
he took a thread and began to sew not with 
two ends, as boots are sewn, but with a 
single end, as for soft slippers. Again 
Matryona wondered, but again she did not 
interfere. Michael sewed on steadily till 
noon. Then Simon rose for dinner, looked 
around, and saw that Michael had made 
slippers out of the gentleman’s leather. 
“Ah,” groaned Simon, and he thought, 
“How is it that Michael, who has been 
with me a whole year and never made a 
mistake before, should do such a dreadful 
thing? The gentleman ordered high boots, 
welted, with whole fronts, and Michael has 
‘made soft slippers with single soles, and 
has wasted the leather. What amI to say to 
the gentleman? I cannever replace leather 
such as this.” And_-he said to Michael, 
“What are you doing, friend? You have 
ruined me! You know the gentleman or- 
dered high boots, but see what you have 
made!” 

Hardly had he begun to rebuke Michael, 
when “ rat-tat” went the iron ring that 
hung at the door. Some one was knocking. 
They looked out of the window; a man had 
come on horseback, and was fastening his 
horse.. They opened the door, and the 
servant who had been with the gentleman 
came in. “Good day,” said he. “Good 
day,” replied Simon. “What can we do 
for you?” “My mistress has sent me 
about the boots.” ‘ What about the boots?” 
“Why, my master no longer needs them. 
He is dead.” “Is it possible?” “He did 
not live to get home after leaving you, but 
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died in the carriage. When we reached 
home and the servants came to help him 
alight, he rolled over like a sack. He was 
dead already, and so stiff that he could 
hardly be got out of the carriage. My 
mistress sent me here, saying: ‘Tell the 
bootmaker that the gentleman who ordered 
boots of him and left the leather for them 
no longer needs the boots, but that he must 
quickly make soft slippers for the corpse. 
Wait till they are ready, and bring them 
back with you.’ That is why I have come.” 

Michael gathered up the remnants of the 
leather, rolled them up, took the soft slip- 
pers he had made, slapped them together, 
wiped them down with his apron, and 
handed them and the roll of leather to the 
servant, who took them and said: “ Good- 
bye, masters, and good day to you!” 

Another year passed, and another, and 
Michael was now living his sixth year with 
Simon. He lived as before. He went no- 
where, spoke only when necessary, and had 
smiled only twice in all those years—once 
when Matryona gave him food, and a sec- 
ond time when the gentleman was in their 
hut. Simon.was more than pleased with 
his workman. He never now asked him 
where he came from, and only feared lest 
Michael should go away. 

They were all at home one day. Ma- 
tryona was putting iron pots in the oven; 
the children were running along the benches 
and looking out of the window; Simon was 
sewing at one window, and Michael was 
fastening on a heel at the other. One of 
the boys ran along the bench to Michael, 
leant on his shoulder, and looked out of the 
window. “Look, Uncle Michael! There 
is a lady with little girls! She seems to be 
coming here. Andone of the girls is lame.” 
When the boy said that Michael dropped 
his work, turned to the window, and looked 
out into the street. 

Simon was surprised. Michael never 
used to look out into the street, but now he 
pressed against the window, staring at 
something. Simon also looked out, and 
saw that a well-dressed woman was really 
coming to his hut, leading by the hand two 
little girls in fur coats and woolen shawls. 
The girls could hardly be told one from the 
other, except that one of them was crippled 
in her left leg and walked with a limp. 

The woman stepped into the porch and 
entered the passage. Feeling about for the 
entrance she found the latch, which she 
lifted, and opened the door. She let the 
two girls go in first, and followed them into 
the hut. 

“Good day, good folk!” “Pray come 
in,’ said Simon. “What can we do for 
you?” The woman sat down by the table. 
The two little girls pressed close to her 
knees, afraid of the people in the hut. “I 
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want leather shoes made for these two little 
girls for spring.” “We can do, that. We 
never have made such small shoes, but we 
can make them; either welted or turnover 
shoes, linen lined. My man, Michael, is a 
master at the work.” 

Simon glanced at Michael and saw that 
he had left his work and was sitting with 
his eyes fixed on the little girls. Simon 
was surprised. It was true the girls were 
pretty, with black eyes, plump, and rosy- 
cheeked, and they wore nice kerchiefs and 
fur coats, but still Simon could not under- 
stand why Michael should look at them like 
that—just as if he had known them before. 
He was puzzled, but went on talking with 
the woman and arranging the price. Hav- 
ing fixed it, he prepared the measure. The 
woman lifted the lame girl on to her lap 
and said: “Take two measures from this 
little girl Make one shoe for the lame 
foot and three for the sound one. They 
both have the same size feet. They are 
twins.” 

Simon took the measure and, speaking 
of the lame girl, said: “ How did it happen 
to her? She is such a pretty girl. Was 
she born so?” “No, her mother crushed 
her leg.” 

Then Matryona joinedin. She wondered 
who this woman was, and whose the chil- 
dren were, so she said: “ Are not you their 
mother, then?” “No, my good woman; I 
am neither their mother nor any relation 
to them. They were quite strangers to me, 
but I adopted them.” “They are not your 
children and yet you are so fond of them?” 
“ How can I help being fond of them?” I 
fed them both at my own breasts. I hada 
child of my own, but God took him. I 
was not so fond of him as I now am of 
them.” “Then whose children are they?” 

The woman, having begun talking, told 
them the whole story: “It is about six 
years since their parents died, both in one 
week: their father was buried on the Tues- 
day, and their mother died on the Friday. 
These orphans were born three days after 
their father’s death, and their mother did 
not live another day. My husband and I 
were then living as peasants in the village. 
We were neighbors of theirs, our yard 
being next to theirs. Their father was a 
lonely man; a wood-cutter in the forest. 
When felling trees one day, they let one 
fall on him. It fell across his body and 
crushed his bowels out. They hardly. got 
him home before his soul went to God; 
and that same week his wife gave birth to 
twins—these little girls. She was poor and 
alone; she had no one, young or old, with 
her. Alone she gave them birth, and alone 
she met her death. 

“The next morning I went to see her, 
but when I entered the hut, she, poor thing, 
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was already stark and cold. In dying she 
had rolled on to this child and crushed her 
leg. The village folk came to the hut, 
washed the body, laid her out, made a coffin, 
and buried her. They were good folk. 
The babies were left alone. What was to 
be done with them? I was the only woman 
there who had a baby at the time. I was 
nursing my first-born—eight weeks old. 
So I took them for a time. The peasants 
came together, and thought and thought 
what to do with them; and at last they 
said to me: ‘For the present, Mary, you 
had better keep the girls, and later on we 
will arrange what to do for them.’ So I 
nursed the sound one at my breast, but at 
first I did not feed this crippled one. I did 
not suppose she would live. But then I 
thought to myself, why should the poor in- 
nocent suffer? I pitied her, and began to 
feed her. And so I fed my own boy and 
these two—the three of them—at my own 
breast. I was young and strong, and had 
good food, and God gave me so much milk 
that at times it even overflowed. I used 
sometimes to feed two at a time, while the 
third was waiting. When one had enough 
I nursed the third. And God so ordered it 
that these grew up, while my own was 
buried before he was two years old. And 
I had no more children, though we pros- 
pered. Now my husband is working for 
the corn merchant at the mill. The pay is 
good, and we are well off. But I have rio 
children of my own, and how lonely ‘I 
should be without these little girls! How 
can I help loving them! They are the joy 
of my life!” 

She pressed the lame little girl to her 
with one hand, while with the other she 
wiped the tears from her cheeks. And 
Matryona sighed, and said: “ The proverb 
is true that says, ‘One may live without 


father or mother, but one cannot live with-' 


out God.’” So they talked together, when 
suddenly the whole hut was lighted up as 
though by summer lightning from the cor- 
ner where Michael sat. They all looked 
towards him and saw him sitting, his hands 
folded on his knees, gazing upwards and 
smiling. 

The woman went away with the girls. 
Michael rose from the bench, put down his 
work, and took off his apron. Then, bow- 
ing low to Simon and his wife, he said: 
“Farewell, masters. God has forgiven me. 
I ask your forgiveness, too, for anything 
done amiss.” 

And they saw that a light shone from 
Michael. And Simon rose, bowed down to 
Michael, and said: “I see, Michael, that 
you are no common man, and I can neither 
keep you nor question you. Only tell me 
this: how is it that when I found you and 
brought you home, you were gloomy, and 
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when my wife gave you food you smiled at 
her and became brighter? Then when the 
gentleman came to order the boots, you 
smiled again and became brighter still? 
And now, when this woman brought the 
little girls, you smiled a third time, and 
have become as bright as day? Tell me, 
Michael, why does your face shine so, and 
why did you smile those three times?” 

And Michael answered: “Light shines 
from me because I have been punished, but 
now God has pardoned me. And I smiled 
three times, because God sent me to learn 
three truths, and I have learnt them. One 
I learnt when your wife pitied me, and 
that is why I smiled the first time. The 
second I learnt when the rich man ordered 
the boots, and then I smiled again. And 
now, when I saw those little girls, I learn 
the third and last truth, and I smiled the 
third time.” 

And Simon said, “Tell me, Michael, what 
did God punish you for? and what were 
the three truths? that I, too, may know 
them.” 

And Michael answered: “God punished 
me for disobeying Him. I was an angel in 
heaven and disobeyed God. God sent me 
to fetch a woman’s soul. I flew to earth, 
and saw a sick woman lying alone, who had 
just given birth to twin girls. They moved 
feebly at their mother’s side, but she could 
not lift them to her breast. When she saw 
me, she understood that God had sent me 
for her soul, and she wept.and said: ‘ Angel 
of God! My husband has just been buried, 
killed by a falling tree. I have neither sis- 
ter, nor aunt, nor mother: no one to care 
for my orphans. Do not take my soul! 
Let me nurse my babes, feed them, and set 
them on their feet before I die. Children 
cannot live without father or mother.’ And 
I hearkened to her. I placed one child at 
her breast and gave the other into her 
arms, and returned to the Lord in heaven. 
I flew to the Lord, and said: ‘I could not 
take the soul of the mother. Her husband 
was killed by a tree, the woman has twins, 
and prays that her soul may not be taken. 
She says: “ Let me nurse and feed my chil- 
dren, and set them on their feet. Children 
cannot live without father or mother.” I 
have not taken her soul.’ And God said: 
*‘Go—take the mother’s soul, and learn 
three truths: Learn What dwells in man, 
What is not given to man, and What men 
live by. When thou has learnt these things, 
thou shalt return to heaven.’ So I flew 
again to earth and took the mother’s squl. 
The babes dropped from her breasts. Her 
body rolled over on the bed and crushed 
one babe, twisting its leg. I rose above the 
village, wishing to take her soul to God; 
but a wind seized me, and my wings drooped 
and dropped off. Her soul rose alone to 
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God, while I fell to earth by the roadside.” 

And Simon and Matryona understood 
who it was that had lived with them, and 
whom they had clothed and fed. And they 
wept with awe and with joy. And the 
angel said: “I wasalone in the field, naked. 
I had never known human needs, cold and 
hunger, till I became a man. I was fam- 
ished, frozen, and did not know what to do. 
I saw, near the field I was in, a shrine 
built for God, and I went to it hoping to 
find shelter. But the shrine was locked, 
and I could not enter. So I sat down be- 
hind the shrine to shelter myself at least 
from the wind. Evening drew on. I was 
hungry, frozen, and in pain. Suddenly I 
heard a man coming along the road. He 
carried a pair of boots, and was talking to 
himself. For the first time since I became 
a man I saw the mortal face of a man, 
and his face seemed terrible to me and I 
turned from it. And I heard the man talk- 
ing to himself of how to cover his body 
from the cold in winter, and how to feed 
wife and children. And I thought: “I am 
perishing of cold and hunger, and here is 
a man thinking only of how to clothe him- 
self and his wife, and how to get bread for 
themselves. Hecannothelpme. When the 
man saw me he frowned and became still 
more terrible, and passed me by on the 
other side. I despaired; but suddenly I 
heard him coming back. I looked up, and 
did not recognize the same man; before, I 
had seen death in his face; but now he was 
alive, and I recognized in him the presence 
of God. He came up to me, clothed me, 
took me with him, and brought me to his 
home. I entered the house; a woman came 
to meet us and began to speak. The woman 
was still more terrible than the man had 
been; the spirit of death came from her 
mouth; I could not breathe for the stench 
of death came from her mouth; I could not 
breathe for the stench of death that spread 
around her. She wished to drive me out 
into the cold, and I knew that if she did 
so she would die. Suddenly her husband 
spoke to her of God, and the woman 
changed at once. And when she brought 
me food and looked at me, I glanced at 
her and saw that death no longer dwelt in 
her; she had become alive, and in her, too, 
I saw God. 

“Then I remembered the first lesson God 
had set me: ‘Learn what dwells in man.’ 
And I understood that in man dwells Love! 
I was glad that God had already begun to 
show me what He had promised, and I 
smiled for the first time. But I had not 
yet learnt all. I did not yet know What is 
not given to man, and What men live by. 

“T lived with you and a year passed. A 
man came to order boots that should wear 
for a year without losing shape or crack- 
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ing. I looked at him, and suddenly, be- 
hind his shoulder, I saw my comrade—the 
angel of death. None but me saw that 
angel; but I knew him, and knew that be- 
fore the sun set he would take that rich 
man’s soul. And I thought to myself, ‘The 
man is making preparations for a year, and 
does not know that he will die before even- 
ing.’ And I remembered God’s second say- 
ing, ‘Learn what is not given to man.’ 

“What dwells in man I already know. 
Now I learnt what is not given him. It is 
not given to man to know his own needs. 
And I smiled for the second time. I was 
glad to have seen my comrade angel—glad 
also that God had revealed to me the sec- 
ond saying. 

“But I still did not know all. I did not 
know What men live by. And I lived on, 
waiting till God should reveal to me the 
last lesson. In the sixth year came the 
girl-twins with the woman; and I recog- 
nized the girls, and heard how they had 
been kept alive. Having heard the story, 
I thought, ‘Their’ mother besought me for 
the children’s sake, and I believed her when 
she said that children cannot live without 
father or mother; but a stranger has 
nursed them, and has brought them up.’ 
And when the woman showed her love for 
the children that were not her own, and 
wept over them, I saw in her the living 
God, and understood What men live by. 
And I knew that God had revealed to me 
the last lesson, and had forgiven my sin. 
And then I smiled for the third time.” 

And the angel’s body was bared, and he 
was clothed in light so that the eye could 
not look on him and his voice grew louder, 
as though it came not from him but from 
heaven above. And the angel said: 

“T have learnt that all men live not by 
care for themselves, but by love. 

“Tt was not given to the mother to know 
what her children needed for their life. 
Nor was it given to the rich man to know 
what he himself needed. Nor is it given 
to any man to know whether, when evening 
comes, he will need boots for his body or 
slippers for his corpse. 

“T remained alive when I was a man, 
not by care of myself, but because love 
was present in a passer-by, and because he 
and his wife pitied and loved me. The or- 
phans remained alive, not because of their 
mother’s care, but because there was love 
in the heart of a woman, a stranger to 
them, who pitied and loved them. And all 
men live not by the thought they spend on 
their own welfare, but because love exists 
in man. 

“TI knew before that God gave life to 
men and desires that they should live. now 
I understand more than that. 

“T understood that God does not wish 





men to live apart, and therefore he does 
not reveal to them what each one needs 
for himself; but he wishes them to live 
united, and therefore reveals to each of 
them what is necessary for all. 

“T have now understood that though it 
seems to men that they live by care for 
themselves, in truth it is love alone by 
which they live. He who has love, is in 
God, and God is in him, for God is love.” 

And the angel sang praise to God, so 
that the hut trembled at his voice. The 
roof opened, and a column of fire rose 
from earth to heaven. Simon and his wife 
and children fell to the ground. Wings ap- 
peared upon the angel’s shoulders, and he 
rose into the heavens. 

And when Simon came to himself the 
hut stood as before, and there was no one 
in it but his own family. 
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BY G. STANLEY HALL. 





5 Heap war is the most tremendously im- 
portant event in all the history of 
man and we are just now very near the 
greatest crisis the world has ever seen. 
The war and its needs are the chief occu- 
pation of nearly a score of the leading na- 
tions of the world. Freedom vs. domina- 
tion of some kind has been the stake of 
every war since the first tick of time, but 
in this colossal contest the issues of all pre- 
vious wars are polled. What happened in 
the world before 1914 already begins to 
seem a bit far off, unreal, and insignificant 
by comparison with the mighty fates that 
crowd the here and the now. We are mak- 
ing history, as it were, a century a month, 
and changes of sentiment and activity that 
once took a generation may now occur in a 
week. As Lincoln said, the country could 
not remain half free and half slave, and so 
we have decreed that the world cannot be 
half autocratic and half democratic, but 
must be one or all the other. In the old 
era that closed four years ago how easy, 
selfish, thoughtless, careless, sometimes 
mean and sordid we were, but now men do 
every day deeds that equal or surpass the 
most splendid achievements of the heroes 
of old which our text books praise. The 
divinest figure of the past suffered and 
gave His life freely for others (greater 
love hath no man than this that he lay 
down his life for his friends), but hundreds 
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of thousands are dying for just that end 
in their way to-day. 

We have praised unity and fraternity, 
but our people are still a congeries of a 
score of nationalities which had known 
little of the melting pot, but now the masses 
and classes, capital and labor, sects, parties, 
races, colors, are now being bound together 
in camp and trench by the strongest of all 
human ties—that of brotherhood in arms, 
so that the nation is now achieving a new 
and higher unity. What is more and even 
better yet is the comradeship of our sol- 
diers with those of all our allies so that 
we are now one with the men of England, 


France and Italy by ties that no treaty or: 


league of nation could ever effect, for it is 
the bond of a common cause, a common 
life, a common enemy, and perhaps a com- 
mon grave, in that greatest cemetery of 
the world that stretches 400 miles from 


- Switzerland to the North Sea. Neither we 


nor they dreamed that these men in the 
third and golden decade of life from the 
farm, factory, the shop, the college, could 
become in a year so stalwart a body and 
of such heroic mode of soul, and as we 
realize what they have become and are 
doing and that their sentiments and ideals 
will doubtless dominate this country for 
the next generation we feel satisfied and 
proud as well as safe. 

Oh, the splendor and glory of “the day” 
that has come to us Americans! We have 
our “place in the sun,” for it is ours to 
save Europe and the world for democracy. 
From England we hear how men have for- 
gotten whether their ancestors came over 
with William the Conqueror, or whether 
their mates are rich or poor, educated or 
ignorant, and so here we ask no longer 
whether men descended from the May- 
flower Puritans, the Cavaliers or are Sons 
of the Revolution but only whether they 
have the one quality that alone makes man 
complete—courage, and the temper that 
can risk life for something dearer and 
greater than the individual life. Thus a 
new order of nobility and a better natural 
grading of man is at the door. A French 
peasant marched from the south to the 
north of France and was so impressed by 
the beauty of the country and the glory of 
the cities of his native land that he wrote 
that it would be a high privilege if he were 
counted worthy to die for so glorious a 
fatherland. Another vowed that he would 
keep himself pure and make himself as 
perfect as possible in body and in soul in 
order that if he were called to make the 
supreme sacrifice his offering might be 
worthy. Another sent home a prayer poem 


thanking the dear Lord that he lived in a . 


time when a year was worth a millenium 
and especially that he was able to be in 





this greatest and noblest of all wars, to die 
in which if he had to would shed lustre 
upon all his relatives. Of “soldiers three” 
who went over the top one, a Protestant, 
was fatally wounded at the barbed wire 
before the enemy’s trench and called to 
one of his colleagues, a young Catholic 
priest, to creep out if he could and admin- 
ister the last sacrament before he died. 
The priest went over the hell strip and had 
just extended the crucifix over his friend 
when he too was shot. The third friend, 
a Jewish Rabbi, seeing the situation, crept 
to the dying man, seized the crucifix and 
gave the dying man absolution, the Jew 
absolving a Protestant Christian by a 
Catholic rite, illustrating thus the sym- 
pathy of religions or the unity of brother- 
hood that underlies them all in the great 
cause. The French collected thousands of 
these authentic incidents, these new Acta 
Sanctorum, and on these base their exhor- 
tation to fight now and regenerate France 
later gloriously in such a way that none 
of these sacrifices shall be in vain, for 
never was there a cause so well worth suf- 
fering and dying for. The grandson of 
Renan Psychari, shot at the head of his 
battery, left a story, one of the most popu- 
lar of all in the French trenches exempli- 
fying the tale of Jesus and the Roman cap- 
tain who asked that his son be healed and 
professed faith that it only needed the word 
at a distance to do it. Jesus, elsewhere re- 
luctant to heal Gentiles, did so with re- 
marking that nowhere in Israel had he 
found such faith, thus showing, we are 
told, that Jesus best of all knew the supe- 
rior deference due to the true soldier. 

Whatever was there in the past that is 
authentic in history or even in literature 
that cannot be paralleled or surpassed in 
high moral quality or in significance in the 
events now current over there? 

Now our every energy must focus on 
winning conflagration, but as Chicago, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and once Lon- 
don reduced to ashes had to be rebuilt 
afterwards, so when peace comes we shall 
have to enter upon the long and stupendous 
task of reconstructing our industrial, eco- 
nomic, social, political, hygienic, moral and 
even religious life andinstitutions. Things 
we have never dared to doubt are now 
open questions. Folk ways we thought 
solid are now plastic and we must revise if 
not rebuild a large part of the whole struc- 
ture of our whole civilization and make 
nobler mansions for man’s soul. It is a 
new cosmos that is about to be and it is a 
way to make the world enough better than 
it was to pay for all this horrible sacrifice 
and to usher the rising generation into a 
new kingdom of man, just as at the present 
moment we must get all the virtues and 
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abate all the evils of militarism and find 
out not one but many moral equivalents of 
war. In this situation which is the chief 
duty of every teacher in the land? —~ 

It is in a word to utilize to its very utter- 
most and at every possible point the tre- 
mendous energy of interest and incidents 
to inundate our educational system at every 
grade and in every topic with the very pur- 
est spirit of loyalty, sacrifice, courage, and 
hardihood and of national and racial soli- 
darity which has its culmination in the 
metal of our heroes at the front. It is the 
boys and girls now in the school that will 
win or lose the great war after the war. 
The spirit of our boys over there is itself 
a splendid epistle known and read of all 
men of what the school among other agen- 
cies has done for them. The new method 
of grading the merits of schools and school 
systems now is by what they are doing in 
all the complex processes of food produc- 
tion and conservation, in all other war 
modifications of school activities in which 
our census shows enormous diversity of 
service in different states and cities. Some 
schools and individual teachers have shown 
something near to pedagogic genius in 
using war interests in the teaching of geog- 
raphy not only keeping tab on all the bat- 
tle lines on all fronts but upon every cen- 
ter of military and naval and even admin- 
istrative activity in the west or the near 
ortheeast. Some teahers of history have 
achieved remarkable results in turning on 
the war zest realizing that history is now 
being made at a vastly more rapid rate 
than ever before and that present happen- 
ings are more significant for their pu- 
pils than all the events of the remote past, 
so that the right and adequate teaching of 
current events now can educate in a sense 
that all the rest of the curriculum com- 
bined cannot do. Other. schools start war 
museums, encourage war diaries, corre- 
spondence, compositions, debates, war scrap 
books and even poems. Germany an- 
nounces that her school boys and girls have 
written between two and three millions of 
war poems, the best of which are rewarded 
by prizes and printing, for she recognizes 
that poetry is the vernacular of the heart, 
that the heart makes disposition and is 
three-fourths of the soul. Several of our 
states and more cities have organized ju- 
nior military training in high schools and 
some have real rifle practice in trenches, 
long hikes, and something like military 
manceuvers, while more hold that all around 
physical training is the best fore-school 
for military training, while others hold 
that modified Boy Scout activities are best 
to develop military qualities in the teens, 
although we must admit that all these lack 
something of the spirit of rigid discipline, 
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subordination and splendid esprit de corps 
which actual soldiering gives and which 
heaven knows our callow, shambling Ameri- 
can adolescents, especially now when so 
many fathers are called away, so that boys 
are growing wild and slightly criminal, for 
want of a touch of the real military spirit 
which has a unique power that physical 
culture never can attain to make men out 
of hobble-de-hoys. The more work the 
schools can do in selling Liberty bonds, 
stamp savings, doing Red Cross work, 
singing and hearing the best camp songs, 
gathering posters, slogans, reading up 
about the Kaiser and his six sons, who, if 
Germany wins, will sit on six thrones, the 
Hohenzollerns being the ablest, perhaps the 
most consummate egoists among all the rul- 
ing families since the Caesars. The more 
countless activities born of the present 
emergency the better. Concessions as to 
high requirements for graduation and pro- 
motions in school and college are amply 
justified in the minds of all who realize the 
larger education that comes when the life 
of the community, the country, and the 
world, flows over into and irrigates the 
school so that it can teach life as never 
before. We must make no concessions to 
the narrow jingoism that would abandon 
now the study of the German language and 
history. German pedagogues, unique in 
their hatred of every thing English, agree 
that this language and literature must now 
be studied as never before and the same 
is true here, for whatever the issues of 
the war German will be needed as never 
before for practical men if not for cultural 
purposes. 

The war is even more transforming col- 
leges and universities. Chemistry gives 
special courses and promotes research on 
explosives and gas warfare, perhaps to be 
the warfare of the future; physics tends 
to focus on electricity, projectiles and the 
principles that underlie the mechanism of 
aeroplanes and submarines. Biology em- 
phasizes eugenics and hygiene. Geologists 
help lay out trenches. History is more 
military and diplomatic and has a new in- 
terest in international law. Sociology and 
economics are absorbed in the reconstruc- 
tion of all our industrial and social insti- 
tutions that impend. Theology, law, and 
most of all medicine are more practical 
for everywhere pure science is yielding the 
saddle to applied science, while some aca- 
demic departments are being neglected as 
if the students felt that they might be con- 
demned as unessential industries. We can- 
not check nor very much direct these 
trends, and they will increase every month 
the war lasts. It is simply common sense 
to accept and make the very most and best 
of them. 
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Finally, the future is our Muse. She is 
now invested with a promise and potency 
unsurpassed in any prophetic age. “Our 
hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our faith 
triumphant o’er fears” are always heard. 
The best things have not happened yet and 
so all history so far is only the prelude to 
the All Hail and Hereafter. In these times 
it is indeed bliss to be alive, to be young 
heaven. Old men are seeing visions and 
young men dreaming dreams, because if all 
this awful sacrifice and slaughter is not to 
be in vain there must emerge a new world 
wherein liberty and justice for every man, 
woman and child will prevail where in 
right and not might rules, where Kaiserism 
in every form, even that of trusts, mo- 
nopolies, profiteering and the political, boss, 
a super state and the super man, dogma, 
autocracy, and militarism shall be done 
away and the true kingdom of Mansoul 
shall be made safe by defeating German 
militarism and kept safe on one or another 
of the great plans, British, French, or per- 
haps better an American plan for a league 
of nations. 


Some 
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BY MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 





** TT’S a shame and disgrace to the graduat- 

ing class that any one of us should be 
dressed so shabbily!” said Edith Linton to a 
group of girls who were discussing the closing 
exercises of Lester Seminary, now near at 
hand. “Of course it reflects on us to have a 
poor nobody with us.” 

“ Particularly since that poor nobody is to 
recite the valedictory poem,” laughed good- 
natured Bessie Long. “If we could keep her 
in a corner, or draw attention from her by 
our own better appearance, she might be over- 
looked; but if she is shabby she will be con- 
spicuously shabby that night.” 

“When people can’t dress their children as 
they ought, they have no right to send them 
to a school like this,” said Edith. 

“Oh, I’ve heard Alga Rivers say her uncle 
in California pays her school bills,” one of the 
girls answered. “She says her father is too 
poor to send her here, and she’s going out as a 
teacher next year.” 

“Why don’t her uncle in California give her 
decent clothes, then?” Edith said. “It’s an 
insult to every scholar in the school to send a 
beggar here, where the first families in the 
country send their daughters. Here’s Blanche 
Armstrong. Blanche, we’re discussing Alga 
River’s dress. You sit next to her. How 
shall you like your elegant white silk grena- 
dine to be cheapened by her coarse white 
muslin?” 

Blanche Armstrong was an heiress, and a 
leader among the girls. She was not quick in 
her studies and was very indolent, but she was 
not purse-proud, and she had very generous 
instincts. She thought little of the money 





which was profusely lavished on her, but a 
great deal of the talent and genius which her 
money could not buy. -Of late she had given 
great dissatisfaction to some of her compan- 
ions by seeking the society of Alga Rivers. 

“How-would I like it?” she answered, in 
her slow way. “ Well, I’d like it better if the 
scholarship covered by the coarse white mus- 
lin could be communicated by contact to the 
white silk grenadine. If I could have written 
that valedictory poem I’d be willing to make 
a bonfire of my wardrobe and go in coarse 
serge, at least for awhile. 

“Oh, my! what noble sentiments!” sneered 
Edith. “Now, for my part, I must confess 
that I think to dress well is as necessary to 
make a lady as her birth, or manners, or any- 
thing else.” 

“Oh, but Alga’s dress is so awful coarse, 
Blanche!” cried Susy Randolph. “It’s a mus- 
lin, just as coarse as lining, and is made per- 
fectly plain: not a ruffle or flounce on the 
skirt, not a shred of lace on the neck. Noth- 
ing but a narrow frill of the muslin. Why, 
it’s so shabby one of our servants would be 
ashamed to wear it!” 

“You know,” said a gentle-looking girl, 
“ Alga’s mother used to be a lady. Oh, I don’t 
mean she isn’t a lady now, but she used to be 
rich; and, poor as she is, she will not let Alga 
wear imitation lace or jewelry. She says it’s 
vulgar, and that a clear, plain, white muslin, 
no matter how coarse, is in better taste than 
any imitation.” 

“She’s right!” Blanche said, rousing up to 
animation. “ With Alga’s fine figure and face, 
she can stand the severest simplicity. I only 
wish I could, for I’m disgusted with finery.” 

“T’d like to see you forced to wear Alga’s 
dresses for awhile!” Edith cried. “I don’t 
think we’d hear anything more about sim- 
plicity.” 

Blanche seldom took the trouble to argue 
any question with her companions. She did 
not answer, but sauntered with her usual lan- 
quid step to the extreme end of the play- 
ground. A girl sitting on a bench under the 
shade of a tree, with dark hair cut short like 
a boy’s, and bright, eager gray eyes, was read- 
= intently in a large book she held on her 

nee. 

“T’ve come here for quiet, Alga,” Blanche 
said, throwing herself on the grass. “The 
girls are chattering like so many magpies 
over there, and they’ve given me a headache.” 

Alga pushed up her short hair with an ini- 
patient, boyish gesture. 

“Chatter, yes! I believe you, especially 
when dress is the subject. Of course, they’ve 
been discussing my coarse, mean muslin. That 
will give them enough to talk about until the 
end of the session. Don’t deny it, Blanche. 
I know my dress was the topic.” 

“Why should I deny it?” Blanche said, 
quietly. “You are above such things as dress, 
I am sure, and you can afford to be indifferent 
to their foolish talk—you who have so much 
else to think of.” 

“But I do mind it!” the girl cried, vehe- 
mently. “It hurts me to the very quick. I 
don’t mind telling you this, Blanche, for I be- 
lieve you’re my friend; but, do you know I’d 
willingly give up most of the prizes I expect, 
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to be decently dressed, and know that dunce, 
Edith Linton, wouldn’t be able to sneer at me. 
Oh, of course, I’m ashamed to feel so, and I 
see you’re ashamed of me for saying it, but 
it’s a truth nevertheless.” 

Blanche sat almost astounded at this revela- 
tion. She had believed that people who pos- 
sessed talent lived habitually in lofty regions, 
where such petty things as dress never in- 
truded. It was the first time her friend had 
ever spoken of her personal feelings in such 
matters, and she was confounded at the reve- 
lation. 

“T never thought—I never dreamed you 
were hurt by such things!” she stammered. 

“Why, they are constant pin-pricks, and 
often make me cross and irritable. I shall be 
glad to get away from here; but then I sup- 
pose I shall be obliged to endure the same 
vexation wherever I go. Of one thing I am 
certain: a poor teacher won’t be expected to 
dress like rich people!” she added bitterly. 

“We're such intimate friends, you know,” 
Blanche said hesitatingly, “and we are about 
the same size. Now, why can’t you wear one 
of my dresses that evening?” 

Alga put her hands over her friend’s mouth. 
“Don’t say any more, Blanche. I know I’m 
very foolish, but my dear mother has given 
me some lessons of independence that I can’t 
forget. My dear, I don’t think it would mend 
matters for me to show myself ashamed of 
my clothes by flaunting in borrowed finery. 
I only wish poor mamma had been able to 
get me a few yards of lace; a muslin frill 
looks so cheap and dowdy. You see I’m 
cursed with a taste for delicate toilet acces- 
sories.” 

“T wish you’d let me help you,” Blanche 
sighed. 

“You do help me!” Alga cried, throwing 
her arms around her friend’s neck. “ Your 
friendship gives me a better opinion of girls, 
and helps my better nature; but you shan’t 
help my frivolous, groveling tastes. It’s all 
over now, Blanche,” raising her bright face, 
where not a shadow remained. “My dark 
hour has passed. I had become demoralized 
by dress-talk and spitefulness, but ‘I’ve wak- 
ened to my marcies,’ as good old Mammy 
Dinah used to say. It’s among my ‘marcies’ 
that kind Uncle John has given me a good 
education, and my grumbling is over until I 
get back home and begin to practice the ‘minor 
economies,’ as old Professor Allen calls them.” 

This was brave talk, but Blanche, who was 
a silent observer, and in a little way a phi- 
losopher, noticed that as the eventful day 
drew near Alga grew very grave, and was 
often foolishly irritable. If by chance she 
came upon a little knot of girls discussing 
‘dress, she would turn from them with a 
flushed face; her sharp wit was unsparingly 
used on her companions, and, of course in- 
spired in them a feeling of intense dislike. 
They whispered to each other that she was 
so cross and envious that they hated the very 
sight of her, and hoped she would lose the 
prizes. 

She did not, however. She took them with 
a defiant art, so unlike her usual calm dignity 
that her teachers stared with surprise. A few 
hours before the evening exercises Blanche, 
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who was alone with her, said, “ You are not 
yourself, Alga. What is the matter with you? 
You are so nervous I’m almost afraid you will 
break down this evening.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if I did,” she an- 
swered, gloomily. “When I am angry I lose 
my memory, and if I forget a word of my 
poem I’m sure then to become so confused 
that I shall make a failure. Oh. you don’t 
know all I have undergone—the hidden taunts 


| and insults that have met me at every turn. 


To-day I got a caricature of myself in the 
cheap muslin I am to wear. A frightful thing, 
with a hideous motto that I won’t repeat. Do 
you know, Blanche, I’ve a great mind to go 
to bed and say I’m too ill to appear. I’ve lost 
all courage.” 

“You must not do that, in justice to your- 
self and your friends,” Blanche said, gently. 
“Your uncle will be grieved, and I shall be so 
mortified that I shall not dare to raise my 
head. Think of your mother, too, and forget 
all these annoyances.” 

“T'll try,” Alga said, with a faint smile; “I 
certainly am nervous from over-study, I sup- 
pose, or I shouldn’t be in such a frame of 
mind. Blanche, you don’t know what it is to 
feel that you are so disliked that your school- 
mates are all watching eagerly to see you fail, 
and if you do they rejoice. If I could only 
forget them.” 

Toward night the graduating class appeared, 
dazzling in their embroidered muslins and 
grenadines made in the most fashionable man- 
ner. 

“How do you like my dress?” “Oh, it’s 
perfectly lovely!” “What a stylish fit!” 
“How beautifully your hair is dressed!” 
“What exquisite flowers!” were whispers 
heard on every side. 

Carrying her head very high, a hot flush on 
her cheeks, Alga entered the room. She did 
not know that her coarse muslin fitted her 
perfectly, and in the absence of all trimmings 
showed off the lines of her fine figure to the 
utmost advantage. 

It seemed taller and finer for the classic sim- 
plicity. It suited her style, and with a pang, 
Edith Linton recognized the fact. But she 
did her malicious best. She threw as much 
contempt in her glance at the despised muslin 
as her eyes could express, and gathered up 
her costly lace flounces as if she was afraid 
the muslin might touch them. 

“Where on earth is Blanche?” she cried, 
affectedly. “O girls, I’m just dying to see 
that lovely dress she received from Paris. 
It’s an elegant costume—gloves, fan, shoes 
to match. Here she comes now. Oh, good 
gracious!” 

These exclamations drew all eyes to Blanche. 
Where was the magnificent toilette? A plain 
white muslin, made very much like Alga’s, 
neither flounces, laces, ribbons, nor even a 
breastpin, but a white rose at her neck stand- 
ing in lieu of one. 

“Tt’s a Cinderella reversed, isn’t it, girls?” 
she said, smiling. “I was so disgusted with 
my finery I wanted a change, and I thought 
Alga’s dress looked so nice. But I’ve sur- 
prised her as much as anybody, I see,” cross- 
ing over to Alga and taking her hand. “I 
only wish I looked half as well as you look, 
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dear,” she said, looking at her with frank 
admiration. “ We're such plain birds we shall, 
I think, be obliged to keep together to-night, 
and I am glad of it.” 

It was as much as Alga could do to keep 
from bursting into tears. 

“TI know what you’ve done this for, you 
dear, noble girl,” she whispered, her eyes shin- 
ing through repressed tears. “Yes, and you 
shan’t make this sacrifice for nothing. Do 
you think I could fail with you before me? 
I’ll do my best, for you’ve made me forget my 
own foolishness and the petty malice of the 
other girls.” 

She did her best, and her best was very 
good, indeed. Her poem was greeted with 
applause, and Blanche heard more than one 
person ask eager questions about that hand- 
some girl who repeated the valedictory poem 
so exquisitely. “Such simplicity of dress— 
actually classic, you know.” 

Blanche and Alga were close friends through 
life. Some years afterward, when one day 
they were talking over their old school-life, 
Alga said: “If it hadn’t been for that kind 
act of yours, Blanche, I don’t know what 
would have become of me. I was so bitter: at 
that wretched little Edith and the others that 
I did not care what became of me. To be 
sure, it was foolish and wrong, but I could 
not help it. When you restored my faith in 
others you restored me to myself. I’ve never 
forgotten the lesson.” 

“T learned one, too,” Blanche said, laugh- 
ing. “I found that the simpler the dress, if 
it only fits well, the more it is admired, by 
gentlemen, at least; I don’t answer for ladies. 
You are able now to wear what you choose, 
but I have never seen you look half as well 
as in that coarse, plain muslin.” 

“T keep it is an heirloom,” Alga said, with 
her old impetuosity. “When I married I told 
my husband the story, and when my children 
are older, if I ever see them embittered against 
any one, they shall hear how silly their mother 
was, and what a wise, good friend she was 
blessed with. Ah, Blanche, was there another 
girl in the world who would be willing to sac- 
rifice an exquisite toilette just to do an act 
like that? ”—Youth’s Companion. 


~— 


THE DULL SCHOLAR. 











CELIA SANFORD. 





: ie was on a cheerless, frosty morning in 
May, that I wended my way to the little 
school-house in N——, which was to be the 
scene of my labors for the next four months. 
I loved teaching. It was my chosen occupa- 
tion, and I was never happier than when sur- 
rounded by a troop of wide-awake, rosy- 
cheeked boys and girls, striving to impart to 
them the first principles of language, and to 
train their young ideas how to shoot; and on 
this particular morning, despite its dullness, 
my fancy was busy as I walked briskly along, 
weaving all sorts of bright, beautiful pictures 
for the pleasant summer months. As I neared 
the house my reverie was broken in upon by 
a chorus of youthful voices; but as I lifted 
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the latch and entered, a hush fell over the 
little circle that surrounded the stove, and 
the whispered murmur, “It is the new teacher,” 
“Tt is the new teacher,” was the only sound 
which greeted me. 

I bowed smilingly to the little group of 
bright, eager faces, upturned so confidingly to 
mine, and laying aside my hat and shawl, went 
up to the stove, in which a bright fire was 
glowing, and held my hands for a moment 
over it. 

“This is a very nice fire,” I remarked; “I 
am glad some one has taken the pains to 
build it.” 

“Charlie built it, because he said the new 
teacher would be chilly this raw morning,” 
said a bright-eyed boy of seven summers, the 
first one who had spoken. 

“And who is Charlie, that I may thank 
him?” I asked, laying my hand on the little 
fellow’s head. 

“Oh, it’s Charlie Steele! he’s gone back 
home to get his books. He forgot them.” 

“He always forgets them. He’s so dread- 
fully dull,” said a little girl who was stand- 
ing near me. 

“Not so very dull, is he, when he has 
thought to build such a nice fire?” I asked 
smilingly. 

“O teacher, you can’t think how dull he is!” 
said a third voice, which belonged to a curly, 
flaxen-haired girl of ten. “He reads in the 
second reader, and has to spell out ’most all 
his words, and he is thirteen years old, too! 
O my! you can’t think how dull he is!” 

“And the more he studies, the more he 
don’t learn!” broke in another eager, childish 
voice. They were evidently determined to 
make me understand the hopelessness of the 
case. 

While we had been speaking there had been 
several new arrivals, and now a touch of the 
bell brought the scholars to their seats, and 
taking my little Bible from my basket, I read 
a few verses, and commenced the exercises of 
the day. 

Half an hour later the door opened, and a 
boy, whom I took at once to be Charlie 
Steele, entered, and swaggering across the 
room, took his seat. A suppressed titter ran 
around the room, and knowing glances met 
mine, which seemed to say: “ This is Charlie,” 
“This is Charlie Steele”; and truly his ap- 
pearance was anything but prepossessing. 
His clothes were pitched on awry, his shirt 
collar unbuttoned, his hair uncombed, and 
his hands and face unwashed. I saw all this 
at a glance, while I kept on with my instruc- 
tions to a class of little girls, as though there 
had been no interruption. 

When the second reader class was called, 
Charlie took his place with them. He was 
much taller, and older than any of the class, 
and had an awkward, half-bashful, half- 
ashamed manner, which seemed to say that he 
felt himself degraded in occupying a position 
in a class the members of which were all so 
much younger than himself. When he came 
to read he was much embarrassed, and cast 
furtive glances, and made a dodging motion 
as though he expected to be beaten, which 
pained me exceedingly. His spelling was no 
better than his reading; he missed nearly 
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every word, and these two studies were all 
he pursued. 

“Did you ever study geography, or mental 
arithmetic, Charlie?” I asked. 

“No, ma’am, I hain’t got no books,” he 
stammered out. 

“Mother thinks he ought not to study other 
branches till he has learned to read and spell 
better,” his sister explained. 

By this time I had learned that two neatly 
dressed, bright looking girls, one older and 
one younger than himself, were his sisters, 
and a little boy of eight years, who read very 
well in the third reader, was his brother. 

The third day at! noon I sat down to pon- 
der about what was to be done with my dull 
boy. It did not seem to me to be altogether 
dullness, but what it was I could not make 
out. He had a sullen, dogged expression of 
countenance, which I thought might be the 
result of the treatment he received; for it was 
evident enough that the scholars—his brothers 
and sisters not excepted—all thought him but 
a little removed from an idiot. Failing in my 
cogitations to get any light upon the subject, 
I resolved to go home with him that very 
night’ and study the case there. 

While I*was musing the door opened, and 
Charlie entered, and advancing to the win- 
dow looked sullenly out. 

“Why are you not playing with the rest of 
the scholars, Charlie?” I asked. 

“They don’t want me with them,” he said 
morosely. 

“And why not, pray?” 

“T expect it is because I am so stupid,” he 
replied. 

“But you are not really stupid, are you, 
Charlie? ” 

“ That’s what they all say.” 

“ All who?” 

“The scholars and everybody.” 

“But you do not mean to be stupid?” 

“T can’t help it. I’d give anything, Miss 
Tracy, if I was like the other boys; but I aint, 
and never shall be. Nobody likes me, and if 
I tried ever so hard to learn, and to be good, 
they would just laugh at me and knock me 
around, and it’s no use trying,” and he burst 
into tears. 

I was encouraged. “There is some good in 
him after all,” I said to myself, “and I’ll see 
if it cannot be brought out.” 

“ Charlie,” I said, “I know that you can be- 
come a different boy, and if you will try, I’ll 
help you.” 

“Do you really think I could, Miss Tracy?” 
he asked, with more of eagerness than I had 
seen in his face. 

“T am sure of it: we will see what can be 
done, any way. I am going home with you 
to-night, and we will talk about it.” 

During the afternoon exercises I often en- 
countered Charlie’s eyes fixed upon me with 
an imploring, wistful look that went straight 
to my heart. It was evident that he had not 
been used to kindly words, and I took courage. 

I went to Mr. Steele’s that night and was 
very kindly received. I soon saw that my dull 
boy was treated as an inferior, both by par- 
ents and children. That he was inferior in 
many respect to the other children, I did not 
question, but why that inferiority, if it ex- 
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isted, should be increased by injudicious treat- 
ment, I could not understand. Not that he 
was treated unkindly, but he was kept in the 
background, and if he chanced to speak, 
which was seldom, it was painfully evident 
that the other members of the family were 
mortified, and in truth his words and manners 
were awkward enough, even more so than at 
school. If he moved across the room some 
unlucky stool or chair was sure to upset, or 
the dog or cat would give unmistakable evi- 
dence that their rights had been intruded 
upon. If he passed his plate at table, over 
might go a cup of coffee, or a glass of water 
would deluge the butter plate; or the castor 
be severely jolted, greatly to the discomfiture 
of the mother. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Steele re- 
marked: “I am afraid, Miss Tracy, that you 
will have a task with our Charlie here. It is 
next to impossible for him to learn. The rest 
of the children learn easily. Why, Freddy, 
here, is, as you must know, a much better 
scholar. I have kept him in school ever since 
he was five years old, but he never seems to 
make much advancement, and I have made 
up my mind to withdraw him from school 
after this term, if he does no better.” 

I stole a glance at Charlie who was sitting 
uneasily in his chair, at a little distance from 
me, and the look of utter discouragement that 
rested upon the face of the neglected boy 
awoke all my sympathy, and I longed to take 
him in my arms, and whisper words of com- 
fort in his ear. I had found the key to the 
whole mystery. If the parents looked upon 
him as a dullard, and treated him as such, the 
children would, as a matter of course, and, as 
a consequence, others would do the same; and 
it was hardly to be expected that teachers 
would interest themselves in such a neglected 
specimen of humanity, unless, indeed, they 
were actuated by a broader sense of duty than 
many of them seem to be. 

That night, alone in my little room, I prayed 
long and earnestly that I might have wisdom 
to discern and understand the way in which 
to lead the youthful footsteps of my pupil; 
so that I might have the love, and patience, 
and perseverance requisite to my task; and 
before I slept I felt that my prayer would be 
answered. 

I had no opportunity to speak again with 
Charlie till the next noon. It was a bright, 
sunny day, and as soon as the scholars had 
eaten their dinners, they went out to the woods 
to gather wild flowers. When they were gone 
Charlie came to my side with a most dejected, 
woe-begone expresion of countenance. 

“What is it, Charlie?’ I asked cheerfully. 

“O Miss Tracy!” he began, “you said yes- 
terday that you thought I might become a dif- 
ferent boy, but I guess you don’t think so 


now. 

“Indeed I do!” I replied with warmth. “I 
am more than ever convinced of it; it depends 
much upon your own will and exertions; and 
if you will try very hard, I think that in a 
month’s time, if I should introduce you to 
Charles Steele you would scarcely know the 
boy.” He smiled faintly and said— 

“T don’t see as there is much chance for a 
fellow. Everybody beats and knocks me 
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around. It is the first time I have ever been 
in school three days without a flogging. 
Everybody has such a drive on me, and think 
me so dull that it is no use trying.” 

“Not everybody, Charlie; I don’t think you 
are so very dull; you are backward and dis- 
couraged, that is all. But only think, some of 
our best and smartest public men were as 
backward and awkward at your age as you 
are, and had as few advantages. Why, it 
seems to me as if I could look away into the 
future and see Mr. Charles Steele occupying a 
position of honor and usefulness among his 
fellow-men that any man would be proud of. 
And if I could in any way contribute to your 
assistance in this matter, I should feel amply 
repaid for long years of toil and labor.” I 
noticed that his eye brightened as I spoke, 
but his voice trembled as he said: 

“T wish father and mother thought about 
it as you do. There would be some use in 
trying then.” 

“Never mind; they will come to think as I 
do before this term closes if you really try to 
improve. Now, Charlie, will you promise to 
do just as I direct?” 

“T would do anything to please you, Miss 
Tracy; you are the only friend I have.” 

es Oh, but you must not give way to such 
thoughts. Never mind what people think of 
you till you have learned to command their 
respect. Now, in the first place, I want you 
to come here to-morrow morning with your 
face and hands as clean as soap and water 
can make them, your hair neatly brushed, 
your shoes blackened, and your clothes tidily 


put on; and be sure that you are in the school- ? 


Will you, 


I can do all that as 


house five minutes before nine. 
Charlie? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, I will. 
well as not.” 

“Well that will do for the first lesson,” I 
said, looking at my watch, and proceeding to 
ring the bell; but Charlie lingered by my side 
as though he wished to speak. 

“Did you want anything?” I asked. 

“Miss Tracy, would you just as lief that I 
read alone? They laugh at me so when I 
make mistakes.” 

“We will see,” I replied. 

When it was time for the second reader 
class, I took a book from my basket, saying, 
“T have a new lesson book in which T would 
like Charlie Steele to read, but in that case 
it would be necessary that he read alone. 
Would you be willing to gratify me, Charlie? ” 
“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, with an apprecia- 
tive smile. 

“T’m so glad, Miss Tracy,” said little seven- 
year-old Mary Wells, “’cause he reads so 
slow, and keeps us waiting.” 

“Well, never mind! Mary, you oughtn’t to 
speak out in school unless you are spoken to.” 

The next morning Charlie was at the school- 
house before me, and the change in his appear- 
ance was really surprising. He was neatly 
attired, and much of the listless expression 
had gone out of his face, and in its stead, I 
could plainly see that a spirit of interest was 
awakened. 

“Well done, Charlie,” I said. “This is a 
good beginning. Now get your speller and 
let me give you a lesson before the other 
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scholars arrive. The lesson is long, but it is 
not very hard. Will you try to master ie 
“T will try hard, Miss Tracy”; and he did. 
He scarcely took ‘his eyes off the book the 
whole morning, and when his class was called 
upon to spell, he missed only one word. I 
then gave him short lessons in the numbers 
and abbreviations, and at the end of the first 
month he had mastered them, and the multi- 
plication table. And in all that time he had 
never once been late, or untidy in his appear- 
ance, and more than that, he had gained the 
respect of his school-fellows. That night he 


._ lingered after the other scholars had retired, 


to ask— 

“Don’t you think, Miss Tracy, that I might 
learn to write?” 

“Wait a moment,” I replied, and going to 
my desk, I penned a little note to his mother, 
asking that Charlie be furnished with a mental 
arithmetic and writing materials. These came 
promptly, and I staid half an hour every night 
after the school was dismissed to teach him 
how to use them. 

When once he got started he advanced rap- 
idly, and, at the end of the second month, 
geography was added to his list of studies. 
This he studied at home, and came every 
morning prepared with his recitations. 

“Why, Miss Tracy!” said his father to me 
one day, “you have converted our dull boy 
into a book-worm. The transformation is 
really wonderful.” I will do his parents the 
justice to say that when they learned that he 
was really trying to improve, they spared no 
pains to help and encourage him 

Well, the time came at last, for school to 
close. I think I never enjoyed a term as I 
did that. I had worked hard and was re- 
warded with a sweet consciousness that my 
labors had not been altogether in vain. It 
was with real regret that I parted with my 
scholars, especially with Charlie; but he prom- 
ised he would never relapse into his former 
listlessness. 

“There will be no need, Miss Tracy,” he 
said, “ for nobody laughs at me now, and it is 
much easier to learn than I supposed. It was 
all because I had got discouraged and didn’t 
try.” 

Soon after I left N., I removed with my 
parents to another part of the state. That 
was seventeen years ago. Last month I was 
spending a few days with an old friend in the 
pleasant town of B. One day the little 
daughter of my hostess was ill and a physi- 
cian was called. I happened to be in the room 
when he came in, and after a few moments, 
during which I was conscious that he was 
= Si my face, closely, he addressed we 
with— 

“Pardon me, madam, but may I enquire if 
your name is Evelyn Tracy?” 

“That was my name formerly,” I replied, 
“but I do not recollect having met you before.” 

“My name is Charlie Steele,” he replied, 
rising, and extending his hand, while a glow 
of pleasure lighted up every feature of his 
manly countenance. 

“What! not little Charlie Steele that used 
to be one of my pupils in N——? 

“The very same—your dull Charlie.” 

“This is really a pleasant meeting,” I said, 
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as soon as I could comprehend that the tall, 
noble-looking, self-possessed man before me 
was really my former pupil. “I had not ex- 
pected such a pleasure, I have never heard a 
syllable from you since I left N——.” 

“Well, if you will accept an invitation to 
tea this afternoon, I will drive over for you. 
My wife will be very happy to entertain you, 
and we will have an opportunity to talk over 
old times.” 

With the greatest pleasure I accepted his 
invitation, and when he was gone I enquired 
of my friend what she knew of the doctor. 
She informed me that she knew nothing of 
his early life, but that he had commenced 
practice in the town six years before, and had 
been as a young physician, eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The carriage came in the afternoon, and in 
a few moments I was set down at the door of 
a tasteful dwelling just in the outskirts of the 
town. 

“T would not have my residence in the busy 
part of the town,” remarked the doctor, “ be- 
cause I wished my family to enjoy the luxu- 
ries of the sunshine and pure air.” 

At the door a sweet-faced lady met me, 
whom the doctor introduced as his wife. She 
led me into the parlor, saying, “I am most 
happy to meet the lady to whom the doctor 
says he owes all his success in life.” 

It was a sunny, cosy, pleasant parlor. My 
eye took in at a glance the open piano, the 
centre-table covered with magazines and news- 
papers, the hanging baskets of trailing money- 
wort, the stand of petunias and verbena in the 
open window, and the engravings and chromos 
upon the walls, and then it came back and 
rested upon the sweet, fair lady, who was 
seated in a low rocker beside the doctor, and 
I could not help thinking that this same doc- 
tor was a very fortunate, as well as a very 
happy man. 

Presently the door opened and tvo beauti- 
ful children came in. The doctor arose and 
leading them to me, placed the hand of the 
eldest in mine, saying, “This is Evelyn Tracy 
Steele, and this is Charlie, may he never be 
as dull a lad as was his father.” 

“The doctor will insist that he was the 
dullest of boys. It isn’t true, is it Mrs. Bal- 
lard?” asked Mrs. Steele. 

Before I could reply the doctor asked—‘ Do 
you remember, Mrs. Bullard, of once telling 
me that it seemed as if you could look into 
the future and see me occupying a position of 
honor and usefulness?” 

“T remember, and think I must have been 
blessed for a moment with a prophet’s ken.” 

“Well, that prophecy, or whatever it was, 
has been the making of me. I have kept it 
before my mind through all my years of 
study. It has been an incentive to mé in 
many an hour of darkness and discourage- 
ment, but I did not expect the privilege of 
seeing and thanking you.” 

We spent a few hours most delightfully, 
and when, in the evening, I returned to the 
home of my hostess, I felt as if I had not 
lived wholly in vain; as if my feeble labors 
had been, in one instance, at least, crowned 
with success and blessing. And now I have 
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penned this little story with the hope that if 
the eye of some over-worked teacher should 
light upon it, she may find in it an incentive 
to persevere in her labors, hoping that the re- 
ward so grateful to the toiler will come at last. 
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TUNE: “ AMERICA.” 





OD of the Stare above, 
Keep, with Thine arms of Love, 
America. 
Guide Thou our Ship of State, 
Preserve inviolate 
Our starry flag, so great, 
From Night to Day. 


On Thee true hope we build. 

Thou hast Thy Word instilled. 
Be our Defense! 

Spread peace o’er hill and plain, 

Be our work not in vain. 

Vouchsafe that truth shall gain 
Omnipotence. 


In every time of need 
May we, by Thee, succeed 

On land and sea! 
Bring to a speedy end 
Deeds that Thy Will transcend, 
That crime with hatred blend, 

Make all men free! 
Rev. C. Elvin Haupt. 
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INSTRUCTION IN LITERATURE 








TO AFFECT THE READING HABITS OF PUPILS. 





BY WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 





Scene: Dining Room in the modest home of 
a teacher of Literature. 

Grown-up daughter (in college) : “Oh, Dad, 
ym ought to read Wells’s ‘New Worlds for 


Grown-up son (also in college) : “ Aw, that’s 
no good.” 

Professor: “ How do you know, son?” 

Son: “It was on one of our reading lists 
in Professor Holmes’s class last year.” 

Professor: “ Did you read it?” 

Son: “ ” ' 

Professor : “How do you know it is no 


good? Pe, 
Son: “How the thunder did it get on that 


list?” 

This is a true story—and pity ’tis, ’tis 
true. The young collegian, a boy fully up 
to the ordinary standard of intelligence, 
brought up in a home above the average in 
culture, is, I believe, an average and an ab- 
absolutely logical product of our courses in 
literary infliction. 

No more pertinent query can be put to 
any teacher than this, Why are you doing 
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it? The fires of a great world-war seem 
likely to consume pretty much everything 
that can not give a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Have we taught literature 
only because every gentleman ought to 
have a part in the inheritance of the race; 
because Shakespeare, Milton, Scott and 
Dickens are classics; because the works of 
great authors are the best possible mirror 
of their times, etc? All these statements 
are true; but what is the result on our 
youth if after it all they say, “ How the 
thunder did it get on that list?” 

It is evidently time for us to examine our 
aims and methods and to revise our prac- 
tice if it seems necessary. Inasmuch as I 
wish to be constructive rather than critical, 
I shall simply suggest a few mistakes that 
I think we have made and indicate some of 
the revisions in practice that seem to me 
to be desirable. ‘ 

About two years and a half ago Doctor 
Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, made a most exhaus- 
tive study of the reading habits of young 
men and women in the normal schools, col- 
leges and universities of the land. His 
conclusion was that these young people 
were reading mostly what we teachers of 
literature would call trash. Not only were 
they neglecting the classics which they had 
sampled in their school courses, but they 
were also depending for their current lit- 
erature very largely upon magazines which 
are not generally considered to rank among 
the best from a literary point of view. Dr. 
Baker’s conclusions, based upon perhaps 
the widest examination of reading lists 
and reports that has ever been made, are, 
I believe, correct. We obviously have 
failed, in approximately thirty years of 
forced feeding, to develop the desired ap- 
petite Some knowledge we undoubtedly 
have planted, but if the knowledge serves 
only as a signpost to a road to be avoided, 
it is of questionable value. Can we not dis- 
cover a few fundamental mistakes which 
can be profitably corrected? 

First, have we studied literature for a 
wrong purpose? Have we, as hinted above, 
been over-anxious that our children should 
know? The world has before it to-day in 
Germany the most striking proof in all his- 
tory that there is no salvation in mere 
knowledge. The education that makes 
better men and women must reach the emo- 
tions and pass over into beneficent action 
if it is to justify the effort expended upon 
it. While our children know some facts 
of literary history, mostly worthless be- 
cause they have no relation whatever to 
their own lives; while they have read and 
“discussed” several thousand pages of 
standard literature, this knowledge has 
generally been of the kind that passes away 
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because it has not reached their instincts 
or their emotional lives. Can we not agree 
that the unpardonable sin in the teaching 
of literature is boredom and that any knowl- 
edge which may remain from a course 
given without interest and without joy to 
the pupils, is more likely to serve as an 
antidote than as a stimulus for real literary 
culture. : 

If the aim has been wrong it is alto- 
gether likely that our method has been 
faulty. We have prepared for examina- 
tions in literature—an absurdity whose 
statement is its proof. We have spent 
precious hours in our classrooms discussing 
things that were valuable only as knowl- 
edge, and a knowledge that was valuable 
only to a small group of people in the world. 
We have discussed some other things that 
have been eminently worth while, but we 
have not always been careful that our dis- 
cussion shall begin where the child lives 
instead of where we live. I can conceive, 
for example, of a discussion of the spiritual 
values in “ Silas Marner,” for instance, ut- 
terly failing to reach the lives of a second- 
year high-school pupil because it is so en- 
tirely outside their experiences. I do not 
wish to be understood in this connection as 
favoring the elimination of “ Silas Marner.” 
It is one of the most nearly perfect ex- 
amples of the novel in our literature, and 
deals with a few big fundamentals of 
human life in a way that probably can be 
understood by high-school pupils. I be- 
lieve, however, that generally speaking it 
would be more profitable in the fourth than 
in the second year, that it should be read 
more for its story value and that the in- 
evitable ethical element should be sketched 
only in a clean-cut, definite way, and should 
not be too minutely pressed home through- 
out the study. 

With the wrong end in view, it is my 
opinion that we have dwelt altogether too 
much on details. If we will be frank, we 
know that a teacher of literature can get 
away with a class period, vaporing over 
literature more easily than with any other 
subject. Altogether too frequently we have 
spent unnecessary time in our literature 
classes, which is worse than wasted. Most 
of our literature doesn’t need much discus- 
sion in class. Instead of ten or twenty reci- 
tations on “Ivanhoe,” three to five are 
ample. One week is much better than 
three on “Silas Marner.” <A couple of 
recitations ought to be ample for “ Treas- 
ure Island.” We are trying to establish 
reading habits and we shall not establish 
these habits if our treatment of master- 
pieces is exhausting as well as exhaustive. 

To get at the constructive side of the 
problem, let us see what reading habits we 
wish to establish. If we are to take first 
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things first, we shall have to admit that our 
young people are going to read magazines. 
I can conceive of nothing more futile than 
the popular pedagogical habit of throwing 
bricks at the “ Ladies’ Home Journal” and 
“The Saturday Evening Post.” These 
two periodicals are perhaps the best of a 
type that is immensely popular because it 
gives the people what they want. Would it 
not be much wiser to get acquainted with 
these periodicals ourselves and help our 
pupils to choose the better things that they 
are publishing? For example, a recent 
number of “The Ladies’ Home Journal” 
contained a “ Letter to Tom” which, in my 
judgment, was as fine a piece of ethical 
teaching as I have seen in all the literature 
on the war. “The Saturday Evening Post” 
is running some of the finest war material 
that is being published. Why shouldn't 
these magazines get the best? Count up 
the pages of advertising in the “ Post,” for 
example, and multiply the number of pages 
by 5,000, and you will get the number of 
dollars of advertising in a single issue. A 
hundred or a thousand dollars for an ar- 
ticle covering the three or four pages of 
this periodical is a mere bagatelle. The 
advertising rates of the “Journal” are 
even higher. These magazines command 
much that is excellent, and I must enter 
my protest against the cheap assumption 
which condemns such periodicals to the 
limbo of illiteracy. If you will examine 
carefully the ethical tone of these journals 
you will find that if they do not wholly 
consort with the preachments from the pul- 
pit, they are fully as much alive and twice 
as apt to reach the hearts of their audience 
—not one of whom is asleep. Training our 
pupils to discriminate between the best and 
the worst of such periodicals and between 
the best and the worst contained in those 
they are sure to read is one element of 
value in the development of reading habits. 

Of course I am not advocating the intro- 
duction of these journals as text-books in 
the schools. I should, however, most ear- 
nestly favor the use of such journals as the 
“Independent,” “The Literary Digest,” 
“The Outlook,” “The Review of Reviews ” 
and “ The World’s Work” as a part of the 
instruction in English in every high school 
in the country. Mind you, my topic deals 
with the establishment of reading habits 
and says nothing whatever about knowing 
literature. If our citizens are to get views 
of current events from anything but the 
myopic perspective of the daily paper, it is 
absolutely essential that they establish the 
habit of reading journals like those last 
mentioned. They may not be literature but 
they unquestionably are alive. It is much 
more important for the American people 
that they establish right standards of citi- 
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zenship than that they should read great 
literature. In these days citizenship and 
democracy are more than shibboleths and 
the work of the schools is much more vital 
than artistic and literary dilettantism and 
gush. 

The growth of this movement is marked 
by the following statements furnished by 
the publishers of some of these magazines. 
“The Literary Digest” of November 2d, 
circulating 86,000 copies in schools, asserts 
that they will almost certainly reach a 
school circulation of 120,000 per week by 
the end of the present term. They state, 
also, that 99 per cent. of the copies are 
paid for by the pupils themselves. Between 
four and five thousand copies of “The 
World’s Work” are used monthly in the 
schools. We are using 700 copies of “ The 
Independent” each week in the school that 
I represent, and we are informed that many 
other schools are using proportionately 
large numbers. These facts indicate that 
this movement is alive and growing. 

In the literature of fiction I believe that 
we should recognize the best that is being 
published to-day, and not confine ourselves 
to the hoop-skirted, thousand-paged novel 
of seventy years ago, written for a small 
leisured class. Let me say in passing that 
I am extremely fond of Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Elliot, Hawthorne and our 
other great novelists. I believe we should 
include some of them if we can, but that we 
should be extremely careful that we do 
not, as suggested above, provide an antidote 
rather than a stimulus. The great body of 
our teaching of fiction, however, must deal 
with more modern material. We must not 
ignore the short story. The best stories of 
such writers as O. Henry, Mary Raymond, 
Shipman Andrews, a few of Irving, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and many others, will inter- 
est, instruct and help in the formation of 
right reading habits. 

I shall have to confess to an appalling 
ignorance of the so-called novels of the 
day; at the same time, I shall have to ad- 
mit that Hamlet’s “’Tis a vice to know 
him,” probably applies to a mighty high 
percentage of these books. Let me, how- 
ever, give a concrete instance of the type 
of book that possesses interest which, while 
it may be passing, is worthy our attention 
in forming the reading habits of our pupils. 

“Christine” is a simple story, familiar 
to many of you doubtless, which gives a re- 
markable exposition of the psychology of 
the German people. It covers about three 
months, ending with the first two of the 
war, ending August 6, 1914. I shall not 
attempt to pass upon its literary value, nor 
its permanency, except to say that it is un- 
questionably well written; that it shows 
imagination, insight, discrimination, human 
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sympathy and sentiment, and intense in- 
terest. I should very much like to put it 
into every class in my school to point out 
in three or four lessons its value both lit- 
erary and social. I am sure that it would 
clarify the thinking of many of our young 
people. I believe it would help in that in- 
tangible process of forming taste and judg- 
ment, and so contribute to the right read- 
ing habits. 

I am well aware that what I am suggest- 
ing involves the possibility of confusion and 
anarchy in our literary courses, but I be- 
lieve that some way could be devised which 
would meet this difficulty. For example, 
could we not have a permanent board com- 
posed of teachers of English in high schools 
who would from time to time issue lists of 
current books suitable for use in the high- 
school classes in English? If no one else 
could manage it, I am sure that Mr. Hosic 
and some new “Committee of Thirty” 
could keep us within bounds. This might 
involve some loss of prestige and dictator- 
ship on the part of the college committees, 
which have gradually been growing less 
and less insistent upon literary orthodoxy. 
It might get us into trouble in a few cases 
with college entrance requirements, but we 
have learned that this trouble is a passing 
one. We can safely afford to ignore the 
institutions for denaturing femininity, pre- 
sided over by “old maids” of both sexes, 
married and unmarried. We can get along 
with these institutions by giving them “ ab- 
sent treatment.” The co-educational col- 
leges, and all schools west of the Alle- 
ghanies, will come along. There may be 
one or two institutions of classical exclu- 
sion, presided over by men like our distin- 
guished guest this week, whose chief text 
is that “ without the shedding of Latin and 
Greek there can be no remission of igno- 
rance.” Suppose we let them requiescat 
in the pace of their pharisaical Olympus. 
Our problem is entirely different from any- 
thing that they will ever understand, and 
our million and a half of high-school stu- 
dents are a much more compelling obliga- 
tion than the prejudices of men and women 
who are praising tradition chiefly because 
it is their only asset. 

Perhaps the best opportunity we have for 
real literary training lies in our instruction 
in poetry and drama. Here, again the 
twin defects are preaching and gush. The 
poetry which appeals mainly because of 
technical perfection like Milton’s minor 
poems, has no place in our course. Poetry 
like Vachel Lindsay’s poem, “ General Wil- 
liam Booth Enters into Heaven,” grips life 
to-day. The classics need not all go 
a-glimmering. “The Idylls of the King” 
will always hold their place, if taught as a 
gripping human document. Shakespeare 





should be a part of the instruction in every 
year, and I believe in almost every term, 
but here again our aim will determine our 
method. We shall deal with exegesis and 
criticism only as they are essential to an 
understanding of the vivid pictures of 
human life, and we shall be sure that the 
life we portray is not too far removed 
from adolescent experience, real and im- 
aginary. 

I believe that our method in poetry and 
drama must be fundamentally different 
from that in dealing with any other kind 
of literature. Splendid oral reading on the 
part of the teacher is absolutely essential. 
No teacher has any business in this kind of 
instruction unless he meets the require- 
ments here. It is trite to say that poetry 
fundamentally “lives from voice to ear 
and not from page to eye.” No interpreta- 
tion is better than a bad one, but without 
interpretation the thing can hardly become 
real to the pupils. 

Let us be frank, ladies and gentlemen, 
and admit that many, very many, of our lit- 
erary gods must join those of Olympus— 
in limbo. Pope, Addison, Swift, Steele— 
even the mighty Milton, Wordsworth— 
nay, even most of the splendid novelists of 
the last century, will belong chiefly to col- 
lege classes. 

Our age, a surface observer would say 
—one of material achievement—yet the age 
when millions of men are ready to seize in 
a death grapple a ruthless despotism that 
ignores every precept of honor, decency 
and humanity—must slough off everything 
that is not vital. While it must strike its 
cultural roots in the cultural past, it will 
define culture anew. It will be less a thing 
of knowing, preaching and gushing, and 
more a thing of willing, doing and being. 
We can not hope, like Burns with his 
loves, to lash our classes into an artificial 
passion, and get away with it. What is 
vital and elemental will endure—but much 
of traditional excellence must find its place 
in the dwindling college classes of old-line 
college courses. 

Our task lies chiefly with hoi polloi. Hoi 
polloi is to-day in the high school. Those 
of us now in middle life attended a very 
different high school. The majority of our 
companions were headed for college. In 
1890 there were 250,000 high-school stu- 
dents; now there are a million and a half. 
This means that the high school has dipped 
deeper into the social strata. One reason 
why we have so largely failed to grip our 
boys and girls is that we have followed the 
traditions of our own high-school days. 
We must vision our task anew and choose 
our material and determine our methods by 
the problems of the new day which we are 
beginning to see through the blood-mists of 
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a new dawn. Literature has a message for 
us, but it is not alone the literature of yes- 
terday. It is the literature that deals with 
the life and problems of to-day. The Bible, 
Shakespeare, Lowell, Tennyson and all that 
we can make vital in our literary heritage 
must stand alongside of contemporary dis- 
cussions, pictures of things as they are and 
visions of things as they are to be. 

If we accept the aims set down in the 
monumental report of the Committee of 
Thirty, we shall not be willing to try to 
open the portal of the future with the past’s 
blood-rusted key in literature any more 
than we are in any form of co-operative 
social life. 


atte 
~~ 


HOW LINK THE COMMERCIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL WITH COMMUNITY. 








BY I. D. SCHAEFFER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I, perhaps, have been more bold than wise 
in accepting Mr. Lewis’s kind invitation to 
speak to you. However, I speak in all sin- 
cerity when I tell you how deeply I appre- 
ciate the opportunity afforded me to-day. 
My topic, I believe, is one of most vital in- 
terest to every commercial teacher, “ How 
can we link the Commercial High School 
with the Community?” Since each year 
brings increased demands for more efficient 
service on the part of office help, it seems 
to me that those upon whom falls the re- 
sponsibility of training business students 
should become more and more efficient. 
The teacher must begin his professional 
career with the best possible equipment, 
namely, a good education both theoretical 
and practical. 

First, then, we must have thoroughly 
prepared teachers. Now, let us consider 
the training of the pupil for the business 
office. In this work, there is one word 
which must be kept ever before the student 
and the importance of which can never be 
overestimated. That word is Accuracy. 
The pupils will give you as good work as 
you demand and as poor work as you will 
accept. Pupils should be taught to find 
their own errors. Dr. Carson believes that 
perhaps the teacher’s greatest task is to 
help the pupil to help himself physically, 
mentally and morally. The pupil is helping 
himself when, at the completion of some 
typewritten work for example, he can look 
that work over and find the errors and cor- 
rect them without help from his teacher. 
The same rule applies to bookkeeping, 
stenography and other commercial branches. 

In our school in Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
we believe we have worked out a very good 
plan for this training. We try to have the 
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student consider the school room as an 
office; and all work done there must be 
handled as though in a real office. The 
teacher in charge of the shorthand and 
office training appoint a manager, a cashier 
and several stenographers, or clerks, as we 
call them, to look after the work of the 
other students. These people hand all their 
work to the teacher who corrects it. They, 
in turn, must correct the work of the stu- 
dents under them and keep a definite record 
and grade of all work done. At the end 
of the month these records are handed in 
and the clerks tell before the class what 
they have learned by finding the mistakes 
of others. Every member of the class 
serves in this capacity one month during 
the term. In this way the students are 
being trained to detect their own errors as 
well as those of their fellow students. They 
learn to appreciate the time spent in super- 
vising work and in every way they become 
more competent. We keep ever before 
them the thought that, as long as their own 
work must be supervised, they are paying 
for the supervision by receiving small sal- 
aries. By this training we are not only 
teaching students to be more accurate; but 
we are helping them to develop initiative, 
one of the greatest assets to be attained. 
Boys and girls who possess this quality are 
eagerly snapped up by the business world. 

Another link is Efficiency. We keep be- 
fore our students, in large letters, the motto 
“Efficiency Wins” and try to impress upon 
them that Efficiency is the watchword of 
to-day. 

Next, the school equipment must be con- 
sidered. It seems quite generally true that 
business men are willing and anxious to 
equip their offices with up-to-date devices, 
provided they are able to secure people to 
operate them. If we understand our busi- 
ness (and our school boards) we will un- 
dertake the equipping of our schools with 
up-to-date office appliances. Some people 
have never received proper recognition be- 
cause they have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting in stencil-cutting, 
mimeographing, tabulating, billing, filing, 
and in the use of other office appliances 
and time-saving devices. | 

It is not enough, however, that a school 
should be equipped with these appliances; 
but their use must be correctly taught. 
Before leaving school the student should 
not only be able to use all such appliances 
rapidly and accurately, but he should know 
and appreciate their value and should know 
the importance of keeping all appliances 
clean and in proper order. He should not 
only be well educated and well trained in 
the commercial branches and in the use of 
office appliances, but he should be disci- 
plined in perseverance, loyalty, courtesy, 
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self-reliance and self-control. These vir- 
tues are very important if the office boy is 
to be more than a machine and advance to 
a position of responsibility. 

After all this training has been given the 
business teacher’s work is only begun. His 
goods are ready for market but they are 
not on the market. He must win over Mr. 
Business Man and have him try out Miss 
Beginner. Here is where the linking proc- 
ess begins, but, once on the market, the 
properly trained business student is in 
great demand. 

There are a number of ways to help in 
this most important linking process. In 
our city we advertise our product by doing 
a great deal of work for business men. 

By doing part-time work we are able to 
have the student learn for himself to a 
great extent what is required in a business 
office. This makes it easier for the teach- 
ers to have the students do the things which 
we know are best for them. I believe it is 
well for us to bring as much work as pos- 
sible from the community into the school- 
room, thereby making our commercial work 
as practical as possible. 

We work out the tax duplicate for the 
city school district, copy the names of chil- 
dren for the school enumerator, and offer 
free stenographic help to the public, thus 
seizing every opportunity possible to help 
our business men by supplying help when 
extra help is needed. We find by doing this 
that we are not only assisting the business 
man, but that the boys and girls do better 
work in school after having served some 
time in real offices. 

It is well to have a few business men ad- 
dress our pupils each term on the vital busi- 
ness questions of the day. By doing so, we 
are able to show them our equipment and 
the kind of work we are doing, and also to 
give our boys and girls an opportunity to 
learn some things that are required of office 
help. Typewriting and shorthand demon- 
strations often help materially in bringing 
work to the attention of the business men. 

An employment bureau, which would 
serve to help our graduates secure posi- 
tions, as well as to help the business man 
secure the kind of help he desires, would 
be an excellent aid in this work. We 
should keep track of our graduates and 
learn from them the kind of work they are 
doing and the salary they are receiving, 
and help them to better positions as well as 
aid the business man to secure the kind of 
experienced help he may be seeking. 

If I may be permitted to quote our own 
work again, I will tell you of a plan re- 
cently started by which we hope to keep in 
touch with the students after they leave 
school. We have organized a Stenographic 
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Club which not only members of the senior 
class but all former graduates of the busi- 
ness department are invited to join. This 
club meets every two weeks in the evening. 
Many questions are discussed, talks are 
given on different subjects, articles in busi- 
ness Magazines are read and discussed, and 
the students show splendid enthusiasm. 

Great care should be used in sending 
right people out for right positions. Many 
a business man has formed. a poor opinion 
of the product from the Commercial High 
School because the wrong person was 
placed in his office. The commercial 
teacher should study the position and know 
about what is required and then use every 
discretion in placing students. In conclu- 
sion, let us summarize our work thus: Prep- 
aration of the teacher; preparation of the 
pupil; equipment of the school; gaining 
recognition of the business man in a social 
and business way; placing the pupils 
through an employment bureau. 


— 





MAKING PUPILS SELF-PROPELLING. 


BY ARTHUR G. SKEELES. 


HE first reason why pupils should be 
self-propelling is that they have such a 
long distance to go after they leave school. 
While they are under our instruction we 
can keep them going, but if they are to be 
successful they must learn a great deal 
more than we can teach them in High 
School; they must work harder than they 
work at their studies; they must do things 
without being told; and their honesty must 
stand greater strains than it is required to 
bear during their school life. Our teach- 
ing will be a failure unless it serves as a 
foundation for further learning; and this 
further learning, which is so important, 
will be secured only if the young man or 
young woman wants it, or feels the need of 
it. That is the first thing I mean by mak- 
ing pupils self-propelling; making them go 
on learning, working, inventing, being hon- 
est and upright citizens. 

In other words, we must plan our teach- 
ing in the light of its effect upon the lives 
of our pupils in ten, twenty, fifty years 
from now. If it will make them useful, up- 
right men and women then it is the right 
kind of teaching; and it is valuable just in 
so far as it serves that end. We must look 
beyond the term, or the end of the school 
year. We must teach the man what the 
boy will become, as well as the boy that 
now is. We must be guided in our teaching 
by the needs of the man for power, rather 
than by the need of the boy to pass with a. 
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good mark. I have to confess that ofter 
when the pupil is attentive in class, and if 





he can repeat the substance of the lesson 


assigned, I congratulate myself that I have 
taught him; and if he can remember until 
the close of the term a reasonable amount 
of the subject-matter which I have tried to 
teach him, I consider that he has been an 
entirely satisfactory pupil, and congratu- 
late myself upon being a capable, earnest, 
conscientious and successful teacher. 

Now-I am not forgetting that in order 
to teach boys and girls anything at all, they 
must be learning something day by day as 
they come to our classes. Nor am I for- 
getting that the best preparation for life is 
to live fully day by day. It is entirely true 
that our pupils as they come under our in- 
struction should be led to live normally as 
boys and girls, and to see and solve the 
various problems of their daily lives as 
they are presented, and thus grow naturally 
into manhood and womanhood. But in this 
development we should be their guides. 
And one of the necessary qualifications of 
a guide is that he should know his destina- 
tion. It is not enough that he should know 
every turn of the path over which he is to 
lead you; he must know where you want 
to go, and the shortest and easiest path to 
your destination. His work is not merely 
to help you over difficulties, and protect 
you from danger, but to see that your 
progress is in the right direction. 

This is especially true of us teachers, as 
we guide the boys and girls in our schools 
over the pathways of Knowledge to the 
fields of Usefulness. We must keep ever 
in mind the destination toward which these 
boys and girls are going. We must not 
only be able to guide them through the 
studies of the school, but we must be able 
to direct them by the shortest and easiest 
way to the goal they seek. More than that, 
we must point out to them worthy ends in 
life, and make sure that they have a goal 
that is worth while. Has the guide done 
his whole duty when he leads the traveler 
safely past a dangerous pitfall, if the path 
he is taking leads away from his destina- 
tion? And have we done our whole duty 
when we have piloted the pupils safely 
through English, and bookkeeping, and all 
the other studies of the curriculum, if they 
are allowed to learn habits of action and 
ideals of life that make any true success 
entirely impossible to them? 

I have ventured to put the goal of edu- 
cation, as represented by the essentials of 
success, into four words: Intelligence, In- 
dustry, Initiative and Integrity. They 
seem to sum up fairly well the traits that 
every man who would be successful must 
possess. He must be intelligent, he must 
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be industrious, he must have initiative, and 
he must be honest and clean. 

But he must have all these qualities in 
a larger measure than the high-school grad- 
uate has them. This is especially true of 
Intelligence, which it is the province of the 
schools to develop. The clerk who learns 
nothing about business after he leaves the 
high school will never become a merchant. 
The bookkeeper who learns nothing about 
bookkeeping after he leaves school will 
never become an accountant. The office 
man who learns nothing about business 
after he leaves school will never become 
an executive. The stenographer who 
learns nothing about shorthand after he 
leaves school will never become a court 
reporter. 

If we are concerned about the success 
of our pupils, we must therefore do what 
we can to have them learn after they leave 
us, as well as while they are under our in- 
struction. In other words, we must make 
them self-propelling. 

The same thing is true of Industry, In- 
itiative and Integrity. It is not enough 
that the pupils work while we are over 
them; they must learn to work after they 
are out of school. It is not enough that 
they do what they are told to do; they must 
learn to do without being told. It is not 
enough that we make them do right when 
under instruction, they must learn to do 
right when no one is watching them. In 
all the four essentials of Intelligence, In- 
dustry, Initiative and Integrity they must 
be taught to be self-propelling. 

The second reason for making pupils 
self-propelling is suggested by some par- 
allels between a self-propelling vehicle and 
a self-propelling pupil. The self-propelling 
vehicle must have three things: First, it 
must have an engine or motor to furnish 
power; second, it must be mounted on 
wheels so as to run easily; and third, there 
must be some connection between the power 
and the earth, so as to enable the vehicle 
to move itself. If any one of these three 
essentials is lacking, the vehicle is not self- 
propelling. 

We may liken the engine of the vehicle 
to the brain of the pupil; the wheels of 
the vehicle to the social training of the 
pupil; and the gears of the vehicle to the 
practical training of the pupil. He must 
have all three if he is to be self-propelling. 
Without a brain, he would have no power. 
Without some training in associating with 
other people, he could not move easily 
through the world; and without some prac- 
tical training the most brilliant mind and 
most courteous manners would never en- 
able him to earn a living. 

This simile suggests the lack of many 
High School and College graduates of the 
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past: They had no means of connecting 
their powers of mind with the world. They 
were like rubber-tired wagons on which 
powerful gasoline engines had been placed; 
the running of the engine had no tendency 
at all to drive the wagons forward. This 
is the lack that Commercial Education and 
Manual Training were designed to remedy, 
thanks to which we are now turning out 
hundreds and thousands of graduates every 
year who are able to make their brain 
power move them forward. 

We must not forget, however, that wheels 
and an engine are just as necessary to the 
automobile as gears. If the gears alone 
are lacking, they may seem to be the most 
important thing, but you cannot make an 
automobile out of a wagon simply by sup- 
plying the gears. Some of the failures 
among our commercial graduates may be 
explained on some such grounds as these. 

It may not be too far-fetched if we ex- 
tend this simile farther. I mentioned above 
that the successful man or woman must 
have Intelligence, Industry, Initiative and 
Integrity. If we liken Intelligence to the 
engine, we may liken Industry to the gaso- 
line which enables the engine to run. And 
just as gasoline is useful only as it is con- 
sumed, so the Industry of the successful 
man is something that must be kept up from 
day to day and year to year, as long as he 
is of use to the community. 

Initiative may be likened to the chauf- 
feur who drives the car. We sometimes 
think of initiative as being a tendency to 
do the unusual thing; something like the 
chauffer who should drive his car onto 
every vacant lot he saw along the street. 
But Initiative means merely doing the thing 
that should be done. If you are told to do 
the right thing, there is no call to show 
your initiative by doing something else; but 
there are plenty of chances in any position 
for the worker to use his initiative by doing 
the right thing without being told. An 
automobile without a driver is absolutely 
useless. It has no power to run itself. And 
a man without initiative is almost as bad. 

We may liken Integrity to the consid- 
eration shown by the driver of an automo- 
bile for the rights of other persons. Un- 
less he does so regard the rights of others, 
he will be a nuisance in the community. 
Integrity is dynamic, not static. You can’t 
be good simply by refraining from doing 
wrong; you must do right. Integrity means 
action, not inaction; force, not inertia; 
reaching out, not warding off. It means 
the habit of doing right, as well as the 
knowledge of what is right. It means 
“Moral purpose backed by moral habit.” 

As to how to make pupils self-propelling, 
I may venture to offer one or two sugges- 
tions. The pupil may learn more, work 
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harder, invent new things, and do right, 
either because he likes to do these things, 
or because he sees the advantage ar neces- 
sity of doing them. It is much better, of 
course, that he should learn to like to do 
them. Happy indeed is the boy or girl who 
has been taught so that he likes to study, 
likes to work, likes to explore new fields, 
likes to do right. If we can accomplish this 
for our pupils, we have done for them the 
greatest service possible for us to do. But 
not often do we accomplish this fully. 
Perhaps in many cases it is impossible. 

The practical and material advantages 
of intelligence, industry, initiative and in- 
tegrity appeal perhaps to a larger num- 
ber of pupils. Many a boy or girl who 
cares little or nothing about these things 
for themselves will study and work and 
initiate and do right because he wants the 
material benefits that can be had in no other 
way. The first and most essential thing 
for the teacher is that he should himself 
appreciate the delights and benefits of 
learning, industry, initiative and integrity. 
It would be well if every teacher of every 
subject could feel that the study of that 
subject was a delight. But not only that. 
He should understand the practical impor- 
tance of the subject to his pupils, and to 
the world. For, unless the teacher feels a 
love for his subject and a respect for its 
practical importance, he can hardly hope 
to inspire these feelings in the hearts of 
his pupils. 
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BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


p° you want a subject for a wonder lesson ? 
You are embarrassed by riches. They are 
here on every hand by tens of thousands. 
Almost anything will do. I know nothing 
more common or more striking than the In- 
dian corn, growing everywhere about us. 
There is a story told of a selfish farmer who 
had got a new variety of Indian corn, and to a 
neighbor who wanted to buy a little of it, he 
replied: “Not a grain.” In his ignorance he 
thought he could keep it all on his own farm. 
He did not know of stamen and pistil, pollen 
and ovary—perhaps only of horses and hogs 
and dollars; knowledge very good to have if 
a small fraction of a large unit, but if it be all 
a man has, then of little value in the great 
account. His neighbor, more knowing than 
he, taught him a lesson in botany, and had the 
corn both without buying it, without his 
consent, and without risk of a law-suit. The 
new corn happened to be planted along the 
line fence between the farms. The neighbor, 
seeing this, selected the best grains from the 
middle of some of his best ears for seed, and 
planted them on the other side of the fence. 
The land was equally good; the rains fell and 
the sun shone alike on each field. The corn 
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grew and flourished and neared the time when 
the staminate blossoms of the tassel would 
shed their pollen upon the silken bloom below. 
He noted the right moment, and then cut the 
plume (the tassel, Gray calls it) from every 
stock of his own corn, so that no pollen from 
his own field should fertilize his corn—it 
must all come from the other side of the fence. 
The new corn was rich in pollen which floated 
_on the air and fell here and there with little 
regard to line fences. The life forces went 
on working out their results in the laboratory 
of nature, and, when the husking time came, 
both hauled to their barns nearly the same kind 
of corn—much to the chagrin and somewhat 
to the edification of the stingy farmer. 

The lesson of the pollen is in this story, and 
a deeper lesson yet for the growing boy and 
girl. It is good teaching. If you can give 
many lessons like this, you are a teacher good 
to live with. I went to school on the Duke 
Street hill, nearly seventy years ago, to a man 
who taught many such lessons. Was he good 
to live with in those far-off days? And does 
his work remain with us until to-day? And 
will it go on with us into to-morrow in peren- 
nial blessing? To have been in the school of 
Howard Worcester Gilbert for one year 
(1849-50) I regard as greater good fortune 
than to own a city bank or the best farm in 
the state—and value far greater than that. 

But we want to look at the corn. A green 
stalk may be brought to the school, roots and 
all. Take the circuit from the seed dropped 
into the ground in the late spring to the seed 
from the ear in the fall. The green shoot 
comes up; the leaves of the beautiful, vigor- 
ous thing are rapidly developed—in the warm 
June days after a rain how they grow!—then 
the rustling two-edged sword-blades of July; 
the light yellow plume of staminate blossoms, 
whose pollen is grains of pearl under the mi- 
scroscope; and the floss silk of the pistillate 
flower (the ear), pink in color, soft in tex- 
ture, with its close-fitting sheath (the husk) 
for protection to the thousand ovaries. 

This long silken tassel is for use much more 
than for beauty, though it is very beautiful. 
We go to market and buy our dozen ears of 
corn, husk them and strip down their soft and 
glossy threads of silk, without a thought of 
Almighty design. Lookcloser. Remove your 
husk carefully, so that no thread of silk is 
disturbed. Start with the grain farthest from 
the silken tassel, take the next, the next, the 
next, each has its own thread in orderly suc- 
cession, and it stands at one end of that 
thread—where is the other end? Outside of 
the sheath, each thread ending in its stigma, 
a wonderful structure, hundreds of them to- 
gether making up the soft, rich, silken tassel, 
swaying in the breeze and kissed by the sun- 
light, waiting for the touch of the new life and 
energy that must come from above. The 
pollen boxes burst, and shed abroad their 
treasure of pearls—for the shape is pearl—I 
have never seen any pollens truer pearls than 
these of some varieties of the corn. As the 
fine shower falls through this warm summer 
air, these waiting stigmas grasp it eagerly, 
gather of it abundantly, and through the long 
Style (the thread of silk) connecting the light 
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and life without with the embryo seed within, 
the vitalizing influence passes—how no man 
can tell—until every ovule is fertilized, and 
develops in God’s good way into a seed that 
can be sown the next season to repeat the old 
tale of marvel as from the beginning. 

And you and I and the farmer may be as 
little interested in this marvel, as ignorant of 
it and as blind to it, as are the horses and the 
cattle or the trees and the stones. Let us 
get this thought clearly into our own minds 
and then preach this great Gospel of Wonder 
to our children. But if you cannot feel it you 
will not do much with it. Go away and pray 
God to give you the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear, the feeling heart. Alas! for our children 
when the only things we can teach them are a 
little ciphering, which we call arithmetic; the 
cast-iron order of letters in words, which we 
call spelling; some sounding of words from 
the printed page, which we call reading; a 
little geography and history, most of which is 
soon forgotten; some rules in grammar that 
are often without meaning or interest. 

Let us know and try to teach things that 
may startle and awaken and bless, things that 
have in them the enduring quality. The 
world about us is full of marvels, suggesting 
the Divine. I have taken but one. Be a poet 
when you talk of these things, that is, full of 
the spirit of wonder and reverence—feeling 
somewhat as Moses felt when from out the 
burning bush the Almighty spake to him. 
From out field and bush and tree the same 
God speaks to us as to him. Can we too see 
and hear? If we cannot, then let us pray 
that some Healer may come to touch our blind 
eyes, and unstop our deaf ears, if not for 
ourselves at least for our pupils, our children, 
that their finer sensibilities may be awakened 
and their lives be blessed. 
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ROBERT B,. RISK. 





b See other day I read an article from a 
Kansas paper which points a moral 
oft overlooked and adorns a tale which 
loses nothing in being often told. It is a 
story of what happened in Stafford, that 
State, to the effect that three very rich 
farmers of said bailiwick told the solicitors 
for Red Cross funds “they had made their 
own money and they could do as they 
pleased with it.” . They told the solicitors 
that they were entirely independent of their 
neighbors and community and did not con- 
sider it their duty, certainly not their 
pleasure, to give to the Red Cross fund. 
So the farmers of the township held an 
indignation meeting. One suggested the 
use of tar and others this and that by way 
of punishment, when a philosopher made a 
suggestion which was acted upon, saying, 
“We will take them at their word and have 
nothing to do with them.” So all present 


signed an agreement to boycott the three 
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stingy and unpatriotic souls. Then they 
took the paper to the county seat and had 
merchants and many men of all kinds of 
business sign it. Now what happened? 
The report gives it in these words: 

The next day one of the three farmers 
drove to town to buy some supplies. “I 
can’t sell you anything,” said the merchant. 
He went to the bank and the banker said, 
“Here’s your money. I don’t want your 
business.” He went to the garage to get 
some gasoline. “I can’t let you have it,” 
said the proprietor. He then went to the 
telephone exchange to telephone home for 
gasoline. “You haven’t any telephone,” 
said the manager, “you are cut off.” 

In a short time this man was almost dis- 
tracted and it did not take long to convince 
him and his two mates that they were not 
so “independent” as they thought, but 
rather very much dependent upon their 
fellow beings. In consequence, they paid 
more than their quota to the Red Cross 
fund, to be restored to the good graces of 
their neighbors and to have diplomatic re- 
lations resumed with the rest of the world. 
Had they been stubborn and tried to hold 
out, they would have been compelled at 
length to leave the neighborhood at great 
financial loss, and, what is worse, the con- 
tempt of all who had ever known them. 

Now, while the boycott or excommunica- 
tion of any kind is not often to be justified, 
still the story of those farmers brings us 
face to face with a great fact and moral. 
To Cain’s query—‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” we, as individuals and the world 
at large as nations, must answer “ yea.” 
The Americans were morally bound to get 
into this war. If anyone says now or ever 
has said—“ America is working out its own 
salvation—we can do as we please with our 
wealth—let European nations fight their 
own battles ”—such an one is acting on the 
same principle as the three proscribed Kan- 
sas farmers. It is the same with individ- 
uals as with nations. Every moment of 
our lives we are dependent upon some one. 
We cannot live a week without using some 
or all the conveniences of civilized life. 
Stop transportation for a few days and a 
city would starve. On the other hand, if 
the city did not buy, the farmer would be- 
come a bankrupt. Make any break in our 
usual dependence on others and we are at 
once uncomfortable. If we do not get our 
bread and milk in the morning, our letters 
at the right hour and our evening paper 
on the minute, a general howl is heard and 
much vexation of spirit arises. So it is 
with the world at large. Each nation is 
dependent upon the other. Let one try to 
hog it all and oppress the rest, then must 
all join for self-preservation and to’ re- 
establish the equilibrium of dependency, or 
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submit to slavery andbarbarism. The blast- 
ing error of the Bolsheviki is their belief 
that if they kill off all the rich and talented 
and have nothing left but peasants and la- 
borers the world would get along better. 
Demagogues, socialists, communists, and 
anarchists of various types preach essen- 
tially the same doctrine, instead of the 
truer one that labor and capital, riches and 
poverty, ability and ignorance are mutually 
dependent and should be friends willing to 
co-operate, and not be enemies. If such is 
not to be the teaching of the day, then we 
will pay the penalty of national dishonor, 
to be followed by chaos and final ruin. 

But to get back to the three Kansas 
farmers. The writer of the account well 
concludes his narrative in these words: 

“The Stafford county case is all the 
more typical because it involved the Red 
Cross—the great errand of world mercy 
and altruism. The Red Cross is the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of civilization. It 
goes to the relief of humanity wherever 
humanity is found suffering. It disregards 
oceans. It rebukes the selfish spirit of 
those who said, ‘Let Europe fight its own 
battles.’ It is the great answer to Cain’s 
whining question, ‘For none of us liveth to 
himself.’ ” 
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Ho” I rode on a Fast Express Train 
called the Limited. And we went 
through a Country where there were Many 
Farms. And the Train went like the Driv- 
ing of Jehu. 

And there was a Farmhouse that stood 
near unto the Track, but back, as it were, 
about the space of a Furlong. And in the 
Farmhouse dwelt a Farmer. And _ the 
Farmer had a Dog. And when the Train 
drew Nigh, the Dog started from the 
Farmhouse toward the Train. And he 
Barked Furiously, and he Ran Swiftly. 
And I marveled that he could Run so 
Swiftly, and that at the same time he could 
Bark so Furiously. But with all his Bark- 
ing he could not make so much Noise as 
the Train, neither with all his Running 
could he overtake it. 

And the path that he made in his Run- 
ning was a Great Parabolic Curve. For 
he started before the Train entered the 
Farm, running toward the Train, and going 
East, for the Train was toward the West. 
But as the Train ran on and stopped not, 
the Dog ran South, and when the Train 
was going By and not even Hesitating he 
Curved so that he ran Southwest and then 
West. And at the west side of the Farm 
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he fell into a Ditch, and rolled over and 
over and got up, and shook himself, and 
stood for a moment and cursed the Train, 
and then Returned Home. 

And the Train went on. 

And a month thereafter I rode on the 
Same Train, and behold, the Same Dog did 
all the Things that he had done before. 

And three months thereafter I rode again 
on the Same Train, and the Same Fool Dog 
was still Getting Experience in the Same 
Manner, but Nothing Learning Therefrom. 

And I saw that he was even like unto 
some Men, who might be Brayed in a Mor- 
tar with a Pestle, yet would not their Folly 
depart from them. 

For even as that Dog watcheth daily for 
that Train, rising every morning and lis- 
tening for it, and chasing it through the 
Farm, and Tumbling in the Ditch on the 
West Line of the Farm, so there are Men 
who Chase their Follies Continually, and 
learn Nothing from their Tumbles. 

And what would the Dog have Done with 
the Train if he had Caught it?—Congre- 
gationalist. 





THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLBOY. 





BY THEODORE H. PRICE. 





M OST of you know that we are fighting 

to make the world safe for democ- 
racy and against a German autocracy that 
would enslave us if it could. We shall win 
the battle, but in doing so we shall lose many 
young men, and it is probable that you boys 
will come to manhood just in time to fill 
their places. I hope that by the time you 
are old enough to be soldiers the war will 
be over; but if it isn’t you may have to 
shoulder a gun and risk your lives in de- 
fense of your country. In any event, you 
are almost certain to be called upon to as- 
sume the responsibilities of life far earlier 
than would have been necessary if the war 
had not occurred. You will be men in a 
world where workmen will be needed more 
than anything else. You must therefore 
prepare yourselves for work, and efficient 
work, with all the speed possible. The 
wealth that the war has destroyed will have 
to be recreated. Civilization will have to 
be re-established. The wounded and the 
maimed and the impoverished will have to 
be taken care of, and those upon whom the 
duty of doing these things shall devolve 
must try and equip themselves for their 
prospective responsibilities as promptly as 
possible. 

I feel, therefore, that it is my duty to 
urge upon all the boys who are condemned 
to listen to me the need of educating them- 
selves as completely as possible and as 





speedily as possible. In the luxurious years 
of peace that preceded the present war 
there had grown up in the United States a 
theory that the idea of work should be dis- 
associated from the getting of an education, 
that the school should be made a sort of 
playhouse, and that it was wrong and in- 
jurious to demand of children the appli- 
cation and intensive study that used to be 
insisted upon fifty or one hundred years 
ago. I am inclined to think that the expe- 
rience of the war and the need that it has 
created for well-equipped and thoroughly 
educated men will dissipate this idea. Iam 
a thorough believer in work, whether it be 
physical or mental, as the most healthful 
form of exercise that boys or girls or 
grown-ups can take, and I am anxious that 
the boys who listen to me should not be 
afraid of work. I know that some boys and 
some parents with whom I have talked 
have thought a boy’s subsequent career is 
not much affected by his record and stand- 
ing at school. My observation and inquiry 
led me to the reverse conclusion. In most 
cases the brilliant men of the world were 
hard students and precocious children. We 
read of Julius Caesar—perhaps the greatest 
of all warriors—riding to war behind his 
Uncle Marius at the tender age of three. 
Napoleon at the same age played with a toy 
cannon and marched imaginary troops to 
war. Alexander the Great when but three 
years old went out to meet ambassadors 
and talked with them in the absence of his 
father. 

The three-year-old Confucius played on 
the lute and talked with his mother’s 
friends on filial piety; When only four 
years old Milton wrote creditable Latin 
verse and Pope composed Greek stanzas, 
while the latter wrote his famous “Ode to 
Solitude ” when he was but twelve. At five 
little Hannibal held a sword heavier than 
himself and vowed eternal vengeance 
against the Romans. Saint-Saéns wrote 
waltzes and galops, Mozart composed and 
played on the violin, Titian painted pictures 
with a juice squeezed from berries and 
wild flowers, and Landseer made remark- 
able sketches when they were hardly more 
than children. Millais won his first prize 
at nine. Huxley, who astounded the scho- 
lastic world with his learning at seven, 
was taught by his mother, who “ did things 
while others were thinking about doing 
them.” Goethe had made a considerable 
reputation as a writer before he was fif- 
teen. At seven Immanuel Kant, the “little 
fellow with the big head,” began to teach 
those who were willing to be taught. He 
was “such a small potato” that he had to 
stand on a box to be seen, but, being a 
teacher by temperament, he held the atten- 
tion of all who heard him. 
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Paul Morphy, the greatest of chess- 
players, was a champion at nine. Moliére, 
whose genius was awakened early by going 
to the theater with his jolly grandfather, 
wrote plays at ten. John Stuart Mill knew 
his Greek alphabet when three, and at five 
could correct his elders in Latin and Greek. 
He was his father’s constant companion, 
and carried a note-book with him whenever 
he went for a walk. During these walks 
he asked all manner of questions, and thus 
gained the early part of his education. 
Herbert Spencer received the early part of 
his education by being taught to observe 
things when he was a tiny boy. Before he 
was fifteen John Keats had translated the 
whole of the Eneid into prose, and in his 
spare hours had read most of the books in 
the school library. Coleridge, who was a 
charity scholar in an English public school, 
had translated the eight hymns of Synesius 
from the Greek into Engljsh before his fif- 
teenth year. John Fiske was reading Cesar 
at the age of seven, and in a letter written 
to his mother on his eighth birthday said: 
“T am now eight years old and have read 
about two hundred volumes of books on all 
subjects, particularly on natural history, 
philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, gram- 
mar,mathematics,and miscellaneous things. 
I have also read Spanish a little.” At 
eleven he had written an original Greek 
oration, 

Lord Kelvin, the great electrician to 
whom the world of/to-day is so largely 
indebted, was.the son of a Scot, Professor 
Thomson, of whom it is said that “he 
believed that a child should be educated as 
soon as it showed an intelligent interest in 
the world, and that this education should 
be along lines indicated by the child’s 
tendencies.” With this idea, he began to 
teach his two boysinthe cradle. His friends 
protested that he would strain the chil- 
dren’s minds and break down their intel- 
lects, but he replied: “ Stuff and nonsense! 
It is precisely because the education of 
childrn begins too late that they find it 
hard to learn and strain their minds in the 
attainment of knowledge. Let a child get 
accustomed to using its mind in early child- 
hood and study will never tax it, but will 
be a perpetual joy; and, at any rate, this is 
the way I intend to bring up my boys.” He 
did, and, possibly as a result of this, both 
boys became famous men and lived to a 
ripe old age. The elder son entered Glas- 
gow University at the age of twelve, and 
led his class there. He lived until he was 
over eighty, leaving a reputation as a great 
teacher and an authority on engineering. 
Lord Kelvin, the younger son, did even 
better. By the time he was eighteen he 
was recognized as a scientific authority, 
and by many he is now ranked with New- 





ton and Faraday. He lived until he was 
eighty-three, showing that his early educa- 
tion had not harmed him physically. 

I have been at some pains to compile 
this list of those men who are now re- 
garded as prodigies because I have felt 
that in the years that are to cote when you 
boys are men the world will need those 
who have in their youth learned to be 
unsparing of themselves, and I hope that, 
whether you are leaving Fay’s to go to a 
preparatory school or expect to spend a 
year or two more here, you will make up 
your minds that for the future you will 
try to equip yourselves as thoroughly as 
possible, and as soon as possible, for the 
battle of life that is ahead of you. Espe- 
cially do I urged that you shall cultivate 
your memory. 

When I was a small boy, my mother made 
me memorize great long passages of Scrip- 
ture, the Shorter Catechism, a lot of hymns, 
and a great deal of poetry. Much of it 
I have forgotten, but some of it I still 
remember, and what I recollect, plus the 
facility with which I learned to remember, 
gives me unending pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in my old age. I know that my boy 
hates to hear me say this, for it means 
that during this summer, if I am not sepa- 
rated from him, he will have to learn at 
least one short poem every week; but I 
know that in the years to come he will 
thank me for subjecting his memory to this 
discipline. 

And, finally boys, I want to urge upon 
you the cultivation of a will to win, which 
is absolutely necessary if we are ever to 
accomplish anything worth while in life or 
rise above mediocrity. 

I happened to run across a little poem 
the other day that seemed to me to enforce 
this truth very happily. It is entitled 
“ Think,” and is as follows: 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t. 
If you like to win, but you think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you’re lost; 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 
If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise, 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can. 


General Foch, the great strategist, who 
is now in command of all the Allied armies, 
is very fond of saying that no battle is ever 
lost until it is morally lost, and that we are 
never licked until we admit it. This is the 
spirit by which the soldiers that will ulti- 
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mately defeat Germany are animated. I 
hope that it is, and will continue to be, the 
spirit in which you boys will attack the 
problems that confront you during your 
school days, the other problems that will 
be yours when you are at college, and the 
difficulties that you will meet and the bat- 
tles that you will have to fight when you 
become men.—From an address to the Boys 
of Fays School at Southboro, Mass. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 








i gies National Education Association, 
_ assembled in annual convention in the 
city of Pittsburgh, July 5, 1918, recognizes 
that the first great business of the nation is 
the winning of the war, and to this end 
pledges the fullest measure of service and 
sacrifice for the sacred cause of our coun- 
try, of democracy, and of humanity. 

At this fateful hour in the life of our 
nation, the Association reaffirms its faith 
in the American common school system as 
the only safe and sure foundation for a 
democracy either in peace or in war. It 
asserts its belief that the three-quarters of 
a century of free public instruction was the 
main factor in preparing our people for 
that quick and right understanding of the 
real meaning of this world conflict, and in 
making possible that hearty concord of 
thought and action which placed the mate- 
rial and human resources of the Republic 
on the side of righteousness, humanity and 
civilization. With peculiar satisfaction the 
Association points to the fact that 750,000 
teachers and twenty-two million pupils have 
supported loyally every plan and purpose 
of President Wilson and Congress in their 
masterful leadership in honorable warfare 
for a just cause and a decisive victory. 

War Crisis Shows Need for Readjust- 
ment.—While this Association believes that 
the war crisis has disclosed to the nation, 
as no other event has, the strength and 
worth of the American school system, it 
does not fail to recognize that the emer- 
gencies and demands of war have laid bare 
certain weaknesses and shortcomings in the 
scope and character of public education 
that now call for readjustment and reor- 
ganization. 

Association Commends Commission.—The 
Association commends its Commission on 
the National Emergency in Education for 
the broad and comprehensive study of these 
needed readjustments. 

Americanizing Adult Population—The 
high percentage of adult illiteracy and the 
lack of understanding of the real meaning 
of our nation and the principles of its gov- 
ernment, constitute a menace to national 





unity and national safety. Therefore, this 


Association recommends that the govern-'s 
ment shall share with the states the re- | 
sponsibility of providing the funds, the or- - 


ganization, the administration, and the su- 


pervision necessary for Americanizing and - 


making literate the adult population of the 
entire country. 


A National Policy of Encouragement.— | 


The most alarming shortcoming in our sys- 
tem disclosed by the war is the unequal 
educational opportunities offered by the 
different states to the children of school 
age within these states. As long as a sin- 
gle state in the Union fails to provide its 
youth with the means of attaining certain 
uniform, nation-wide standards of health, 
intelligence, citizenship and character, our 
national life and unity are endangered. 
This Association, therefore, urges that the 
government shall immediately adopt the 
policy of encouraging all the states to es- 
tablish uniform, minimum standards of 
health and training, patriotism and citizen- 
ship, and preparation and wages of teach- 
ers, through financial aid distributed to the 
states enforcing those uniform minimum 
standards, the amount to which any state 
is entitled to be determined on a simple 
basis such as the total number of days of 
attendance. Nothing in this national policy 
of encouragement to the several states shall 
be permitted in any way to weaken the 
local responsibility or initiative or to sub- 
tract from the power of the state to organ- 
ize, administer, supervise and instruct the 
schools of that state. 

Expert to Continue Salary Investiga- 
tions. — The Association commends the 
thoroughgoing study made by the Commit- 
tee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, and 
recommends its report for the careful con- 
sideration and use of teachers, school 
boards, taxpayers and lawmakers. In order 
that these reports may be continued and 
further reports formulated without laying 


too heavy burdens upon the members of the’ 


Committee, we recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association be au- 
thorized to employ a person for a term of 
three years, who is especially fitted to con- 
tinue these investigations and reports; and 
that a sum of at least $10,000 annually be 
appropriated for organization, correspond- 
ence, travel, publication and other expenses, 
including salaries which may be necessary 
to carry on this work. ; 

Insure Teachers’ Living and Saving 
Wage.—To the end that schools may be 
kept open and that the children of the Re- 
public may have competent teachers, we 
declare it to be the patriotic duty of tax- 
payers and lawmakers to provide sufficient 
revenues to insure a living and a saving 
wage to the teachers of the country. 
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Federal Child Labor Law.—The Asso- 
.iation urges the immediate enactment by 
Congress of a Federal Child Labor Law 
which will not only meet the objection 
found by the Supreme Court in the one 
declared unconstitutional, but which will 
extend protection to a greater number of 
the children of the United States. 

Socialized Schools for Efficient Democ- 
racy.—The schools of a modern, efficient 
democracy must necessarily be socialized 
schools. They must train for the whole 
life of all the people. To achieve this re- 
sult, the Association recommends more 
project methods of instruction and larger 
opportunities for activity which will de- 
velop initiative and resourcefulness of 
children; thus fitting them to meet the de- 
mands of our democracy. 

College Military Units Approved.—This 
Association approves heartily the action of 
President Wilson and the Secretary of War 
in offering a plan whereby young men 
above eighteen years of age may enlist in 
the army and continue their college courses 
in such institutions as have at least one 
hundred students ready and eligible to form 
a military unit. 

Women to Train Girls for Civic and So- 
cial Life—The present emergency demands 
the careful consideration of the problem of 
training the girls of America for efficient 
and intelligent participation in the civic 
and social life of our local communities, of 
the state, and of the nation. The Associa- 
tion urges, therefore, that in city, county, 
and state school systems, woman with skill 
in leadership be placed in charge of that 
part of our school work which has the di- 
rect responsibility of training the women 
of to-morrow to assume the new obligations 
of civic and social life. 

The Association demands the teaching of 
patriotism by every teacher from the kin- 
dergarten to the university, and the em- 
ployment of only those teachers who are 
loyal to our national ideals. It urges that 
all teachers as soldiers of the common good 
take the oath of allegiance. The Associa- 
tion further demands that all instruction in 
the schools of the nation be conducted in 
the English language. 

Committee on Public Information.—The 
Association commends the action of Presi- 
dent Wilson in making the publicity of the 
best work of our public schools a part of 
the work of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, and expresses its appreciation 
of the President’s support of the movement 
to mobilize the boys and girls of America 
for food production. 

Commends Junior Red Cross—The As- 
sociation particularly commends the pa- 
triotic service of the Junior Red Cross with 
the understanding that it conform to the 
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standards, motives, and aims of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Education of Enlisted Men.—The Asso- 
ciation favors the making of liberal pro- 
visions by both State and Nation for the 
giving of special assistance, opportunity, 
and encouragement to the men in the serv- 
ice of the country to obtain the advantages 
of education that were omitted by the ne- 
cessity of the great crisis. 

States Urged to Adopt Prohibition 
Amendment.—The Association urges the 
adoption by the states of the amendment 
for the prohibition of the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating beverages. 

Suffrage Amendment Approved.— The 
Association favors the granting of the bal- 
lot to the womanhood of America, and 
urges the Senate of the United States to 
pass at the present session the separate 
suffrage amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution, 

Establishment of a National University. 
—The Association favors the establishment 
of a national university, the creation of a 
national department of education under the 
direction of a secretary of education, and 
the protection of teachers in all depart- 
ments of education from unwarranted dis- 
missal by employing bodies. 

Food Administration to Prepare Conser- 
vation Program.—The Association recom- 
mends that the United States Food Admin- 
istration prepare in a form suitable for use 
in elementary schools, and particularly in 
the upper grades, lessons and materials 
supplementary to existing courses, which 
will promote the program of food conser- 
vation. It is further recommended that the 
food administration call to its assistance 
representative school authorities familiar 
with the capacities of children of the dif- 
ferent grades, to constitute an advisory 
council for the Food Administration in the 
preparation of material designed for school 
use. 

Health and Physical Training.—Realiz- 
ing that good health and a good physique 
constitute the foundation for all life-work, 
physical, mental and spiritual, the Associa- 
tion urges that boards of education make 
health and physical training a major sub- 
ject, with equal rating with all other school 
subjects, and that adequate facilities, in- 
cluding teachers, play field, and apparatus. 
be provided; and further, that care be ex- 
ercised to secure those teachers best adapted 
to the training of boys and girls. 

Dual System of Schools Condemned.— 
The Association favors amending the 
Smith-Hughes Act to prevent the possi- 
bility of establishing a dual system of 
schools in any state. 

Conscription for Selective Service—In 
the emergency that now exists, the Asso- 
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ciation urges that all the manhood and 
womanhood of the United States be con- 
acnipted, for selective service. 

N. E. A. Officers Commended. —The 
members of the Association commend the 
present administration of the National 
Education Association for the excellent 
program presented, and for the constructive 
character of the work wit the Associa- 
tion is doing. 

Patriotic $ pirit of Congress—The Asso- 
ciation wishes to express appreciation 
of the National Congress fit the patriotic 
spirit shown in the hour of Crisis in its sub- 
ordination of partisanship to statesmanship 
in national legislation. 

Entire Confidence in Presitdent.—Realiz- 
ing the tremendous task suddenly imposed 
upon our Government in changing from the 
pursuits of peace to those ofrwear, and ap- 
preciating the marvelous achievements in 
creating an army, in mobilizing all the eco- 
nomic forces of the nation, and especially 
in transporting an immense army across an 
ocean beset by unusual dangers, while sup- 
plying our Allies with food and war mate- 
rial, the Association expresses its confi- 
dence in the national administration, and 
especially its confidence in the ability, clear- 
ness of vision, and leadership of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy, 
President Woodrow Wilson. 





THE POWER OF SONG. 





“A singing nation will win the war,” 
said Courtney Baylor, director of the Lib- 
erty sing committee of the War Camp Com- 
munity service. “The value of music as 
one of the necessary means to victory in 
war has been known since the dawn of 
history,” continued Mr. Baylor, “and our 
Government has taken cognizance of the 
fact and mapped out a nation-wide cam- 
paign which will make the United States a 
singing nation. The ‘silent Yanks,’ as we 
were known to Europe during the first few 
months after our declaration of war, have 
become the ‘singing Yanks,’ and the news 
will be received with consternation in the 
Kaiser’s camp. The singing nation cannot 
lose. It is already on the road to victory. 
The wonderful spirit that good music in- 
spires is the spirit which wins battles, and 
is just as necessary as men or cannon. Our 
boys are singing as they go ‘over the top,’ 
and we at home must sing to cheer them 
on. 

Mr. Baylor has been detailed by the Gov- 
ernment to promote the “sing” compaign 


in Philadelphia, after which it will be ex- 
tended rapidly throughout the country un- 
der his direction, with this as the head- 
quarters of the national committee. 


Sev- 
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eral prominent theaters will adopt the Lib- 
erty “sing” as part of their daily program. 
The Stanley Theater, beginning next week, 
will run slides on the screen showing the 
40,000 Philadelphians who are away from 
home fighting for their country, and the 
audience will be asked to sing patriotic 
songs in their honor. The singfest will be 
a part of each performance until the end 
of the war. Four Hundred employes of the 
Penn Mutual Life, Insurance Company, 
S.xth and Walnut ‘Streets, met in their 
banquet hall and instituted a daily “sing” 

program. The patriotic necessity for such 
a course was brought to the attention of 
the directors of the institution by John 


‘Humphreys, secretary and treasurer of the 


company. A patriotic and musical pageant 
will be held in the Broad Street Theater 
under the direction of Mrs. Phillips Jen- 


+ kins, who is prominent in training camp 


activities throughout the country. Mrs. 
Jenkins’s pupils have given musicales at 
the various cantonments, and the affair to- 
night, aside from the rare musical treat 
offered, will serve to emphasize to those 
present the wonderful power of music as a 
war weapon.—Phila. Ledyer. 
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THE REFINING POWER OF SUF- 
FERING. 








HEN Mrs. Pitkin went to Denver the 
one thing that she dreaded was 
going to see her old friend, Evelyn Gil- 
more, who had been confined to her bed for 
two years. She remembered her as a very 
capable women, intolerant of the weak- 
nesses of others—one who had been cut 
down quickly and without warning from a 
life of activity. She expected tears and re- 
marks on the hardness and unkindness of 
fate in general, but the meeting was quite 
different from that. 

Evelyn held out her hands with a sunny 
smile, and then motioned her visitor to a 
comfortable chair by the bedside. “How 
glad I am to see you!” she cried. “Isn't 
it a blessing we have our friends? Now 
tell me everything about yours: 1f—what 
you did not tell in your letters.” 

The little clock on the dressing table 
ticked away an hour before Mrs. Pitkin re- 
alized that she had not been able to ask a 
question concerning her friend’s illness. 
After several ineffectual attempts, she 
finally managed to say constrainedly: 

“T was so sorry to hear of your affliction, 
Evelyn. You were always so capable. 
cannot understand why such a thing should 
be put upon you.” 

Mrs. Gilmore turned quickly and smiled 
in a way that her visitor never forgot. 
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“Do you know I felt that way at first,” 
she said, “but now I know the reason.” 

Mrs. Pitkin looked startled. 

“You see it was like this: In those first 
dark days I rebelled. I could:see no reason 
for my affliction. I had always tried to do 
the right thing. Ws4y should a just God 
afflict me in this way? When my friends 
called I talked abou: myself and my trou- 
bles and railed at fate in general. A year 
passed and still the little god Self; held 
sway. One by one my friends ceased to 
come. I sat alone and stared at the four 
walls of my bedroom. Oh, the emptiness 
of those dreary days! 

“Then one day, in my reading, I came 
across these words: ‘ Suffering always has 
a meaning; those who find it gain more 
than they suffer. At first I laughed in 
mockery, but the words remained to haunt 
me, and, lying one night in the intimate 
darkness, I turned the searchlight on my 
soul. ‘Suffering always has a meaning.’ 
What did it hold for me. 

“T did not know then, but now I have 
found out. Suffering has taught me pa- 
tience, tolerance, forgetfulness of self, a 
proper sense of values. It has made me a 
different woman. I have learned all those 
things, and now the strange part about this 
is that my doctor tells me I am to get well. 
Some day I shall look back upon the two 
years spent in bed as years not wasted, for 
they have taught me lessons I might never 
have learned in any other way. ‘Suffering 
always has a meaning; those who find it 
gain more than they suffer.’” — Youth’s 
Companion. 





GIVE THE CHILD A FAIR CHANCE. 





STATE SUPT. W. H. CLEMMONS. 





ous people see no beauty in the starry 
heavens, in a crystal dew-drop, a 
cherry kissed by the sun, in the artistic 
blending of the seven colors of the rain- 
bow, the tinted autumn leaves, the chirping 
of a cricket, the singing of the birds, the 
neighing of the horse, the low of cattle, the 
bubbling*brook or the American beauty, but 
they stil! insist upon leading, directing and 
moulding the child, not only for the active 
duties of life, but to give it a glorious 
glimpse of the future. The first batch of 
bread I ever attempted to make palatable, 
when baked was both sad and soggy. The 
final analysis showed that I had forgotten 
to add the necessary thing—yeast. I have 
known teachers to be, and even the writer 
has been, guilty of leaving out of a most 
valuable lesson the inspiration needed to 
make it attractive, lasting and useful to the 
child. Everything in this world is worth 
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while; it is also pleasing, attractive and 
fascinating if only we could simplify our 
big thoughts and keep our little thoughts in 
the back-ground. 

I once overheard a little girl talking to 
herself. She was saying, “It is me.” I 
addressed her kindly, calling her by name 
and said t~ her, “ You should not say “ It is 
me, you stuuld say It is I.” She imme- 
diately came back with this thought: “ Isn’t 
I me and eI.” I said, “ Yes, they mean 
the same, but one is in the nominative case 
and the other is in the objective case.” 
She asked which one was in the nomina- 
tive case, and I said “I.” I then asked her 
what case “me” was in, and she came to 
the conclusion very quickly that it was in 
the object’ve case. The reader says, “ but 
she did not understand why she answered 
thus and so.” My kind friend, how do you 
know she did not understand? Upon what 
fundamental lines of psychology or peda- 
gogy do you base your emphatic denial or 
negation? Are you able to comprehend 
her discernment? Dare you _ conclude 
simply because she is a child that she was 
not thoughtful, earnest and longing to 
know the reason why in that particular 
instance she should use “I” in the place of 
“me”? You say, “ But she will soon for- 
get the distinction and therefore it was 
only a child’s curiosity that was satisfied.” 
Did you ever attend church and fail to re- 
member the text and often the entire dis- 
course? Put yourself in the same ques- 
tionable question-box and then conclude 
and see if it is not possible that we under- 
estimate the child’s ability to grasp and to 
analyze difficulties. 

The lack of simplification is the stum- 
bling block in the schoolroom. Baby- 
methods of getting at a truth are pleasing, 
but proper names and manly and womanly 
methods and devices for looking at things 
must come to the child sooner or later. 
Why not acquaint it with the grown-up 
phraseology from the beginning? Would 
it not be better in the long run? There are 
but few school mysteries so complex that 
proper simplification will not bring the 
child into the possession of the right under- 
standing, and all this can be done by using 
terms with which the child must sooner or 
later be familiar. Most of our mystified 
thought is due to the fact that we are not 
clear ourselves. If we are unable to see, 
comprehend and appreciate that which we 
are investigating, the reproduction is sure 
to carry that same mystified reality. Na- 
ture stamps her approval on everything 
that belongs to her directly. If man under- 
takes to make combinations and violates the 
laws of nature, a monstrosity, a curio, an 
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oddity, a by-product of no value is the re- 
sult. 

The very plasticity of the youthful mind 
is the best evidence that that mind has a 
capability that challenges our admiration, 
judgment and leadership. We see but little 
of the clearness of our surroundings with 
the physical eye. Our thoughtful medita- 
tion has a much greater scope and truer 
philosophy. Such is our relation with the 
child. We see and hear much of the men- 
tal activities, but our silent inventory of the 
unfathomable possibilities of the child-mind 
leads us to conclude that more failures are 
due to our lack of understanding, rather 
than properly estimating the elasticity, 
scope and accurate comprehension of the 
God-given power of the child—Nebraska 
Teacher. 
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AMONG MY BOOKS. 








ALEXANDER SMITH. 





ing my garden I spend my days; in my 

library I spend my nights. My inter- 
ests are divided between my geraniums and 
my books. With the flowers I am in the 
present; with the books I am in the past. 
I go into my library, and all history un- 
rolls before me. I breathe the morning air 
of the world while the scent of Eden’s roses 
yet lingered in it, while it vibrated only to 
the world’s first brood of nightingales, and 
to the laugh of Eve. 

I see the pyramids building; I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander; I 
feel the ground shake beneath the march of 
Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre—the stage 
is time, the play is the world. What a spec- 
tacle it is! What kingly pomp, what pro- 
cessions file past, what cities burn to heaven, 
what crowds of captives are dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of conquerors! 

I hear or cry “ Bravo!” when the great 
actors come on, shaking the stage. I ama 
Roman emperor when I look at a Roman 
coin. I lift old Homer, and I shout Achilles 
in the trenches. The silence of the em- 
peopled Syrian plains, the out-comings and 
in-goings of the patriarchs, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Isaac in the fields at eventide, 
Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s guile, Esau’s 
face reddened by desert sun-heat, Joseph’s 
splendid funeral procession—all these 
things I find within the boards of my Old 
Testament. 

What a silence in those old books, as of 
a half-peopled world; what bleating of 
flocks, what green pastoral rest, what in- 
dubitable human existence! Across brawl- 
ing centuries of blood and war, I hear the 
bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling 
of the bells of Rebekah’s camels. 
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O men and women, so far separated yet 
so near, so strange yet so well-known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you all! 
Books are the true Elysian fields where 
the spirits of the dead converse, and into 
these fields a mortal may venture unap- 
palled. What king’s court can boast such 
company? What school of philosophy such 
wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe; there are the songs 
of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, 
and looking on the silent faces of my books, 
I am occasionally visited by a strange sense 
of the supernatural. They are not collec- 
tions of printed pages; they are ghosts. I 
take one down, and it speaks with me in a 
tongue not now heard on earth, and of men 
and things of which it alone possesses the 
knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes I 
think I misapply the term. No man sees 
more company than I do. I travel with 
mightier cohorts around me then ever did 
Timour or Genghis Khan on their fiery 
marches. I am a sovereign in my library; 
but it is the dead, not the living, that at- 
tend my levees. 
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TEACHING AMERICANISM. 


A TEACHER of history and geography 

to the seventh graders in the Sheri- 
dan School of Minneapolis, Miss Bessie P. 
Knight, has adopted a method of teaching 
Americanism which seems to us well calcu- 
lated to serve the purpose in mind, It ap- 
pears that about seventy-five per cent. of 
her pupils are the children of foreign-born 
parents, so she asked the children to in- 
quire of their parents why they came to 
America. 

The question is a perfectly proper one, 
and no loyal citizen would hesitate to an- 
swer it. No parent interested in the wel- 
fare of his children and in sympathy with 
the institutions of this country should fail 
to appreciate the wisdom of making it clear 
to his children that he had good reasons 
for coming to this country, and what they 
were. In no other way, probably, could he 
teach his children a better lesson in patriot- 
ism than by instructing them in the induce- 
ments which led him to select America 
rather than some other country for his fu- 
ture home when he left the old country. 

Furthermore, the mere request to formu- 
late an answer to this question may in some 
cases induce the foreign-born parents to 
think more clearly than they have hereto- 
fore upon the advantages they have gained 
in coming to America, and perhaps to ap- 
preciate more fully the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

To stimulate thinking along this line is 
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to furnish the foreign-born citizen with his 
own answer, based upon his own expe- 
rience, in reply to the alien propagandist 
who would have him undervalue the insti- 
tutions under which he has cast his lot. 
Indeed, this is an exercise in which native- 
born parents might well have a part in an- 
swer to the question: Why do they take 
pride in being citizens of this Republic and 
choose to live here rather than anywhere 
else? We may be habitually indifferent 
about many things of importance, perhaps 
easily influenced in matters relating to our 
duties as citizens by demagogs and shallow 
agitators; but when we have taken pains 
properly to estimate our advantages as 
American citizens and have expressed this 
estimate in definite form, even to ourselves, 
our judgment about the matter becomes 
more clear and certain. 

The answers coming in to the Sheridan 
School are for the greater part just what 
might have been expected. They show that 
these foreign-born people “come over” to 
America for better living conditions, for 
larger political freedom, in order to escape 
the class distinctions and class limitations 
of the Old World and for the opportunity 
to succeed on merit, which they tell us is 
offered more freely here than in Europe. 

It is an illuminating symposium. It is 
not too much to assume that every father 
and mother who has furnished these an- 
swers in good faith has experienced a new 
sense of identification with the country of 
adoption and a new feeling of pride in the 
Stars and Stripes. Miss Rnight’s plan for 
teaching patriotism would seem to be a 
good one for more general application— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE BOOK AND THE SOLDIER. 


|S pene are needed to help win the war. 

General Pershing says so, and General 
Pershing knows. He calls for fifty tons of 
books a month. Just how many this means 
we do not know, but the fact that the two 
hundred thousand books received in con- 
nection with the drive for $1,000,000 made 
by the American Library Association last 
winter was regarded as a mere beginning, 
would indicate that in this, as in other war 
things, we must reckon in millions. 

Just now a great drive for the books 
themselves is going on. Do not think that 
it is to stop at the end of the allotted week. 
It will continue, ever increasing in volume, 
until the war ends. 

What kind of books do the soldiers and 





sailors want? The notion that soldiers | 


want only exciting novels is all wrong. 
One camp librarian says, “Find what the 





American public reads and you will find 
what the American soldier reads.” Library 
service has been efficiently established in 
the thirty-two comps and cantonments in 
this country, and is being established 
abroad. Before us as we write lies the 
actual record of the books called for at the 
camp library at Camp Sherman on one day, 
February 3, 1918. The soldiers asked for 
230 books on that day; 122 were fiction, 108 
were not fiction. 

Note that the proportion of non-fiction 
in the list is much smaller than in most 
libraries. We happen to know of one small 
town library where the percentage of fic- 
tion called for is ninety-three. It is said 
that the New York Public Library has a 
smaller percentage of fiction than any other 
library in the country, fifty-three per cent. 
But we are told by one who knows that in 
several of the camp libraries the proportion 
of fiction as compared with other classes 
of books has in many cases fallen below 
twenty-five per cent. In the Camp Sher- 
man list referred to above it is only a little 
over fifty per cent. 

Just to show what a variety of tastes as 
to books is displayed in the camps, we give, 
almost at haphazard, a few titles from a 
Camp Sherman non-fiction list: 

Beard’s “ Contemporary American History,” 
Dawson’s “Great English Letter-Writers,” 
Edgren’s “French Dictionary,” Galsworthy’s 
Plays, Hess’s “Productive Advertising,” Ja- 
coby’s “Astronomy,” Kropotkin’s “ Russian 
Literature,” Master’s “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy,” Omar Khayyam’s “Rubaiyat,” Roose- 
velt’s “Stories of the Great West,” Selleck’s 
“Main Questions in Religion,” Swedenborg’s 
“Heaven and Hell,” Worcester’s “ Religion 
and Medicine,” Scripture’s “Thinking, Feel- 
ing, and Doing.” 

And in one day’s circulation at Camp 
Meade these subjects were represented: 
French history, mechanics, topography and 
strategy in war, self-propelled vehicles, 
hand grenades, field intrenchments, bridges, 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, 
hydraulics, electricity, medizval history, 
calculus, civil engineering, geography, 
American history, surveying, materials of 
construction, general history, masonry, con- 
crete. 

Naturally there is a demand for books on 
drill and tactics, and for technical books 
which will be of use in studying for special 
services—books on mechanical drawing, 
locomotive building, the airplane, the 
motor cycle, the wireless and so on. There 
is also an almost amusing demand for 
guide-books on the countries abroad which 
the soldier thinks he will see; some opti- 
mistic young men are calling for guide- 
books to Berlin! Then, inevitably, soldiers 
want to read about the present war, and 
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they cannot have too many such books to 
please them. Many books about religion 
and philosophy and very many books of 
verse are asked for. 

When we remember that at least forty- 
five thousand young men have left college 
in the middle of their courses to enlist, and 
that many times that number find now a 
chance to read which they never had be- 
fore, it is not, after all, surprising that good 
books are in demand. “It’s a school!” 
said one soldier. 

The saying, “Give until it hurts,” may 
be applied to book-giving as well as to 
money-giving. Don’t send trash; don’t 
weed out from your shelves books you dis- 
like; pick out a few books you like might- 
ily and give them. Don’t be afraid to give 
new books; buy a book you want to read, 
and, if you like it after reading, send it to 
the camp. An excellent suggestion is to 
buy some of the capital small editions of 
standard books, such as those that Boni & 
Liveright, of New York, are now issuing, 
or some of the scores of volumes in Every- 
man’s Library (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York). Ask your local librarian where 
and how you may best send the books. The 
recent intensive drive is to have a “ follow 
up” campaign which will last as long as 
the war lasts, and the lowest possible esti- 
mate of books needed for soldiers and sail- 
ors is two millions. 

The library work for the camps is to be 
carried on, not in haphazard fashion, but 
systematically and on right principles of 
library science. The library drive for money, 
which ended last December, brought in 
about $1,700,000. Of this amount, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie contributed $320,000 for 
the express purpose of erecting library 
buildings at the camps. thirty-three such 
libraries have been built, and about eighty 
trained and experienced librarians have 
been placed in charge of the work; at least 
one trained woman librarian is to work in 
France. Half a million or more books have 
been given by the public, while a hundred 
thousand books have been purchased to 
meet the need for something besides sen- 
sational stories which we have mentioned. 

How will camp libraries help win the 
war? Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, who is 
librarian at Camp Sherman, lately answered 
this question in these words: “First, by 
helping to maintain the morale of the men 
by providing them with interesting and 
entertaining reading matter to help tide 
over the moments of loneliness and depres- 
sion which come to every one; second, by 
helping to educate them as to the causes 
and purposes of the war, and make them 
realize that they are not fighting France’s 
fight, England’s fight, or Italy’s fight, but 
America’s fight—that it is not Belgium or 
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France or England that Germany is seek- 
ing to destroy, but the ideals and principles 
which form the very foundation stones of 
this Republic; and, third, by providing the 
men with special technical books along their 
several lines, and so making them better 
and more efficient soldiers.” —Outlook. 


<> 


MUSIC, 








DR. J. T, MUNGER. 





FRE truth that music is for religion is 

equally evident in the fact that noth- 
ing calls for it like religion. Men fight 
under the stir of music but they can fight 
well without it. Business does not require 
it. Pleasure craves it, but the voice and 
the zest of young life supply its lack. It is 
not needed in the enacting of laws, nor in 
the pleadings of courts. It might be left 
out in every department of life save one, 
and nothing would be radically altered; 
there would be lack, but not loss of func- 
tion. But religion as an organized thing 
and as worship could not exist without it. 
When song dies out where men assemble 
for worship, the doors are soon closed. 
When praise is repressed and crowded 
aside for the sermon, the service sinks into 
a hard intellectual process, for which men 
do not long care. Eloquence and logic will 
not take its place—why, it is difficult to say 
until it is recognized that music is the main 
factor of worship—a fact capable of philo- 
sophical statement, namely: Worship being 
a moral act of expression, it depends upon 
the rhythm and harmony of art for its ma- 
terials; they are the substances—so to 
speak—ordained by God and provided in 
nature out of which worship is made. And 
so the Church in all ages has flowered into 
song. It takes for itself the noblest instru- 
ment and refuses none. It draws to itself 
the great composers whom it first attunes 
to its temper and then sets to its tasks 
which invariably prove to be their greatest 
works. In no other field do they work so 
willingly and with so full exercise of 
genius. There is a freedom, a fulness and 
perfection in sacred composition to be 
found in no other field. In all other music 
there is a call for more or for something 
different, but the music of adoration leaves 
the spirit in restful satisfaction. Dryden, 
the most tuneful of poets, divided the crown 
between old Timotheus and the divine Ce- 
cilia, but surely it is greater to “draw an 
angel down” than “lift a mortal to the 
skies.” 

The fact that all religious conviction and 
feeling universally run to music for their 
full and final expression certainly must 
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have some philosophical explanation. In 
rough and crude form it may be stated thus: 
music is the art-path to God in whom we 
live and move and have our being. We 
may get to God by many ways—by the si- 
lent communion of spirit with Spirit, by 
aspiration, by fidelity of service, but there 
is no path of expression so open and direct 
as that of music. The common remark 
that music takes away from ourselves, is 
philosophically true. When under its spell 
we transcend our ordinary thought and 
feeling and are carried—as it were—into 
another world; and if it be sacred music, 
that world is the world of the Spirit. When 
the spell ends and we come back to this 
present world, we do not cease to believe 
in that into which we were lifted. While 
there, lapped in its harmonies and soaring 
in its adorations, we felt how real that 
world is and how surely it must at last be 
eternally realized. Towards that age of 
adoring harmony humanity is struggling, 
and into that upper world where the dis- 
cords of time and earth are resolved into 
tune, every earnest soul is steadily pressing. 


— 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE. 





tert are holding a bazaar in Chicago 

for the benefit of the Allied cause, to 
which Slason Thompson, director of the 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics and 
an intimate of Eugene Field, has contrib- 
uted the manuscript of Field’s “ Little Boy 
Blue” for auction. A letter from Mr. 
Thompson says that the bid on the manu- 
script has been raised to $1,000. It is im- 
possible to believe that it will not be car- 
ried much higher. [It was sold for $2,400.] 

The manuscript is the one Field sent to 
the printer and is all in his own small and 
delicate hand. The title and the initial let- 
ters of stanzas are in decorative letters. 
In the upper left-hand corner is a toy sol- 
dier,presenting arms. A spotted grimalkin 
serves as a colophon. There is one altera- 
tion in the text. Field had written: 


And they wonder—as waiting these long years 
through 
In the dust of that little chair— 
That they never have seen our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 


The thousands of lovers of Field will re- 
joice at the inspiration which changed the 
third of these lines to 


What has become of our Little Boy Blue. 

A happy change, improving the rhythm 
and the sense both! Mr. Thompson says: 

“The four words, ‘what has become of,’ 
were interlined by me, with Field’s ap- 





proval, before sending the dainty copy to 
the printer.” 

The poem was Field’s contribution to the 
initial number of America, in which it ap- 
peared April 7, 1888. Mr. Thompson justly 
says of it, that “there is nothing in art’s 
bravuras as strong and enduring as the 
simplicity of phrase and rhythm that ap- 
peals to the common sentiments of man- 
kind.”—New York Sun. 
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SCHOOL HELP IN WAR WORK. 





WHAT FORTY AND MORE STATES ARE DOING. 


N OW forty State departments of educa- 

tion have helped local schools do war 
work and use war problems in teaching pa- 
triotism is summarized ina statement issued 
by the New York Institute for Public Serv- 
ice. The abridged summary was prepared 
for constructive use by members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

War-time leadership in war work and 
war teaching by State departments of edu- 
cation includes the following services, 
which the institute says “are quite as prac- 
ticable in all States as in those reporting 
them”: 

Local schools in North Dakota offer in- 
struction to illiterate drafted men so that 
no Dakota soldier or sailor shall be unable 
to read or write. 

Men of draft age already possessing spe- 
cial skill in some mechanical line, like ex- 
pert wood workers, are given special train- 
ing by New Hampshire. 

A farm labor and equipment survey was 
made by New York, Kansas, Delaware and 
North Dakota, the last named proclaiming 
a school holiday for the purpose. 

A seed survey to eliminate poor seed was 
made by Kansas. 

A survey of industrial schools to ascer- 
tain how they might contribute more to 
increasing production was made by Ken- 
tucky. 

Farms, dairies and implement stores were 
used by Kansas for instruction in the care 
and adjustment of farm machinery, dairy 
cows and milk. 

Summer cantonments for teachers were 
provided in Maine State normal schools. 

Summer camps for boys under agricul- 
ture teachers are to run in Delaware, the 
boys to be paid by farmers, those over six- 
teen as full hands, those between fourteen 
and sixteen at a lower rate for lighter 
work. 

Farmers, farm hands and implement 
dealers were enlisted as teachers of school- 
boys under the direction of agriculture 
teachers or school principals in Wisconsin. 
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School credit was given for such work 
done on Friday afternoons and Saturdays 
from April 15 on; for example, “ raising, 
marketing twenty-five chicks ten points,” 
or “developing flower beds, three points.” 

Teachers supervising farm or garden 
work or special manual training work are 
allowed by Vermont the same credit to- 
ward promotion and higher salary as given 
for attendance at summer school. 

All teachers in Wyoming were asked to 
make war activities a regular part of their 
school work to take the place of less vital 
subjects in the curriculum. 

A week of national songs was held by 
Kentucky, which sent out special leaflets 
of instruction. 

In addition to asking schools to empha- 
size war information, several States issued 
concrete suggestions about the way to teach 
national civics in the light of war problems. 
Vermont issued a “ War Book” to be used 
in actual classroom drill! Connecticut is- 
sued two different bulletins giving short 
stories of eight different countries at war; 
California bulletins began with the causes 
of the war, what America fights for and 
needs, etc., with suggested lessons in char- 
acter building and health roads to efficient 
citizenship. 

Writing letters to soldiers and sending 
them scrapbooks of home things were sug- 
gested for Oregon pupils as part of their 
supervised work in English. 

To insure regular and separate emphasis 
upon war lessons Connecticut set aside a 
half day a week and Texas ten minutes a 


y. 

A State-wide drive for recruiting teach- 
ers was made in Maine, where the State 
Department circulated plans for retaining 
teachers now employed and for securing 
teachers to fill vacancies in the service. 
For improving teachers in the service the 
New Jersey plan is proposed; i. e., teachers 
of superior type conduct their own schools 
from Tuesday on through Saturday, using 
Monday as a holiday in their own schools 
and using that day to help inexperienced 
teachers in their own schoolrooms. 

Typical best practices were circulated to 
local schools throughout New York State 
so that all should quickly know about the 
most successful experiments and contribu- 
tions. 

Caution against letting war activties 
lower the standard of school work was 
issued by Pennsylvania. 

Among types of war work successfully 
done by all or several State departments 
are these: 

State superintendents were made State 
representatives for various educational and 
money-raising drives. 

German text books examined for un- 
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American or pro-German dogmas and 
teaching of German or in German elimi- 
nated. 

The anniversary of our entering the war, 
April 6, was widely celebrated. 

School credit for farm and garden work 
is quite generally given. 

Boys are being trained as junior four- 
minute men. 

Poster competitions have been conducted 
to supplement other active work in selling 
Liberty Bonds, war thrift stamps and in 
raising war funds. 

Coal shovels have been tagged to encour- 
age economy in the use of coal. 

High school boys have been encouraged 
to go on farms, even when necessary to 
shorten their school terms. 

Military instructions or practical forms 
of physical training have been widely in- 
troduced. 

Patriotic literature, including the Presi- 
dent’s addresses; pamphlets from the com- 
mittee on public information and requests 
for help from fuel and food administrators 
have been distributed by the millions. 

Summer demonstrations at schoolhouses 
in food economies and conservation are 
general. 

Conferences on ways of using war’s les- 
sons in school work after as well as during 
the war have been called by many States, 
all of which are now co-poerating with the 
national school purposes and methods. 


se 


FOOLISHNESS OF SUPERVISION 


B ty foolishness of the things that are 

done in the name of supervision far 
surpasses the foolishness of teaching. Some 
years ago a session of the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education was given to the subject of so- 
called promotional examinations. When 
fifteen different superintendents had pun- 
ished a patient audience each for five min- 
utes or more telling how in their various 
cities the teachers were held to strict and 
definite study prescribed by the superin- 
tendent or a committee, and how they were 
examined and graded on the prescribed 
work, and how these records were consid- 
ered in the matter of promotion, etc, a 
man arose who had something to say and 
who said it plainly. It was Soldan, of St. 
Lovie. and this in substance is what he 
said: 

“T am reminded of an old German myth 
about a small boy whose father was stern 
and harsh and required many disagreeable 
things to be done by the boy. But one day 
through the intervention of a fairy, the 
boy began to grow and the father to shrink 
in size, until their relative sizes were oppo- 
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site from what they had been. Then it was ; thus they receive benefit, and grow in men- 


the boy’s time, and he in turn required hard 
things of the father. How would some of 
us superintendents feel if the tables were 
turned, and a committee of teachers were 
to prescribe the reading and subjects of 
study which we must take up, and should 
examine and grade us on our ability to 
answer questions on the particular subjects 
assigned ? 

“ The criticism which men of affairs most 
commonly make on teachers is that they 
are narrow and lack the broader interest 
outside of their routine work. Does not a 
system of coercive professional study tend 
to intensify the very qualities that make 
teachers narrow? Teachers need rather to 
feel that they are folks like other folks 
with human interests and sympathies, and 
this cannot be brought about by forced 
study in prescribed lines.” 

Another exceedingly foolish feature of 
supervision is the excessive red tape which 
in many places is still insisted on in the 
matter of records and reports. A superin- 
tendent was once granted leave of absence, 
on salary and his expenses paid, to visit 
other cities. Hevisited Chicago. His visit 
consisted in a call at the superintendent’s 
office and a request for all the printed 
forms in use!—American Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 








1, A TEACHER should have a good mental 
outfit. He should be well informed, and to 
his stock or information there should be 
daily additions from varied sources. He 
should especially read books and papers 
devoted to educational work. Better read 
too much than too little. 

2. Discipline in a school must be main- 
tained at any cost. The teacher must be 
master in the schoolroom. - Theoretically, 
one may be opposed to corporal punish- 
ment, practically, he need not express a 
positive opinion. But the teacher must con- 
trol the school. 

3. The teacher must be persistent in ex- 
acting thorough work. A careless over- 
sight on the part of the teacher does not 
tend to exactness on the part of the pupil. 
Vigilance should not be relaxed nor what 
are termed small things be overlooked. 

4. All mathematical problems, however 
simple, solved by the pupils, should be ex- 
plained by them, that the teacher may be 
assured the problems are understood. 

5. The teacher should avoid telling the 
pupils too much when questioning them. 
They should be compelled to depend upon 
their own ingenuity and draw upon their 


own resources as much as possible. It is 








tal power. 

6. In giving directions to his pupils with 
regard to work to be done, the teacher 
should not find it necessary to repeat. The 
pupils should be disciplined in the matter 
of giving quick and intelligent attention’ to 
every remark made to them by the teacher. 
So valuable time is saved and a good habit 
cultivated. 

7. Very long lessons should not be as- 
signed. Better too short than too long. 
When very long, the preparation can not 
be thorough. Parents are largely to blame 
for the fault of long lessons. Too many 
of them have the idea that getting through 
a book is equivalent to mastering its con- 
tents. But the teacher should go slow 
enough to do thorough work. 

8. In questioning pupils, the teacher should 
be patient. Give them time to comprehend 
the question in every instance. Put it in a 
different form only when assured that the 
first can not be understood. The art of 
questioning is a somewhat difficult one to 
acquire, but is of very great importance. 
A question may suggest the answer, or % 
may be so obscure as to confuse the pupil. 
The former error is most common, and 
should be especially guarded against. 

g. A teacher should not talk too much in 
the schoolroom. He should not talk too 
much about discipline, and the children 
should do most of the talking about the les- 
sons. He should also be very judicious in 
according praise or blame. Cooaniamiaa 
should not become cheap, nor should cen- 
sure be too harsh.—Educational Review. 


— 
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BEING A GENTLEMAN. 





Wo or what is a gentleman? Is a gen- 
tleman one who is well dressed, one who is 
well educated, one who is courteous to 
women, one who is socially at ease, one 
who has a well modulated voice, one who 
has pleasing manners, one who controls his 
temper, one who has fine tastes and culti- 
vates them? Yes, we associate these and 
similar qualities with the word gentleman. 
Still, we have not dug deep enough in our 
attempt at a definition. The other day I 
saw a crippled bootblack who said “ youse” 
give his box to another boy and take a 
decrepit old man, clad in tattered clothes, 
by the arm and convoy him safely across 
a crowded street. That bootblack was a 
gentleman in the fine sense of the word. 

Gentlemanliness in its fundamental es- 
sence is a thing of the heart; it forgets self 
and thinks of cheerfully serving others for 
the sake of the service; it may or may not 
find outward expression in the trappings 
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of clothes and manners—if it does, somuch 
the better, for a beautiful picture is worthy 
of a beautiful frame, but without the frame 
it is a beautiful picture still. This kind of 
gentleman—the crippled bootblack kind— 
we can all become if we cultivate the serv- 
ice impulse with which our hearts naturally 
throb at least now and then.—The Pace 
Student. 
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“SPARE THE ROD.” 








BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





M ANY persons object to a physical pun- 

ishment for children, but they might 
as well revile God for making the child 
suffer pain when it stumbles on a stone. 
Punishment is needed sometimes, and 
where it is not needed do not use it. It is 
purely a matter of practical skill and wis- 
dom. Use just so much as is necessary to 
accomplish your end—so much and no 
more. I have no doubt that a man, say 
with great experience in the rearing of 
children, might stop and reason with the 
child and so dispense with the rod, but I 
should like to know what a woman who has 
to work for a living, who has fourteen 
children, I should like to know what she is 
going to do about it. You that have am- 
plitude of means can stop and blow the 
bubbles of society, but for others—don’t be 
afraid to do what God does; all creation is 
whipped by him, and you need not be 
afraid to use the switch. Men say that it 
awakens more bad passions than it cures. 
Well, that is because you don’t whip hard 
enough. All slight pinches, all slapping of 
the ears, are abominations. You must aim 
to establish a counter-irritation and have 
it so. Those, then, must be the points—in- 
side and outside at the same time, thorough- 
ness in whipping or nothing, that is the 
rule. 

People marvel why children turn out 
badly for whom so much has been done. 
Suppose your child has never been allowed 
to walk; suppose the servant was obliged 
to carry him in her arms or wheel him in a 
carriage all the time, and he never be al- 
lowed to set his foot upon the ground till 
he was twenty-one, and then people marvel 
that he cannot walk when so much has been 
done to spare his legs up to this time! So 
some people are so anxious for the salva- 
tion of the souls of their children that they 
damn them; they won’t let the child go out 
in the street because there are bad boys 
there. You must think for them; you lay 
down your life for the boy, and you never 
teach him a just discrimination between 
right and wrong; you never let him make 
blunders, which is the best thing in the 
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world for a child to do. You insist on it 
that the child shall be stuffed with knowl- 
edge; you bother him in every way, and 
then, at last, when he gets out into life he 
had learned nothing. The family is a 
school in which the children are to practice 
continuously. You can teach the child to 
use its own judgment, but if you have 
nothing but your own imperious will, and 
say nobody can have any rights in your 
family, the law is yourself all the time— 
“the children must do as I say or I will 
cut their heads off.” Your will is so strong 
that, like a sparrow beating up against a 
tornado, the child’s will is swept down be- 
it, and consequently when he gets away 
from home, perhaps, his first thought is, 
his first expression is, “Thank God, now 
I will see life.” And the worst of this is, 
to him this life is the common sewer; he is 
but the natural result of bad government. 
And you say, “ Good gracious, if there ever 
was a boy that had good government my 
boy had!” but he had not, for you never 
allowed him to exercise the first principle 
of self-conservation. 


<< 


COMMUNITY SINGING DISPELS 
DISCONTENT. 








BY MRS, G. W. STEWART. 





T= hundred illuminated, smudgy lit- 

tle upturned faces ; three hundred puls- 
ing little throats, warbling with the joy of 
uncaged forest birds; three hundred music- 
hungry little souls, radiant with eagerness 
and delight at a feast of song, is the inspir- 
ing spectacle any one may witness who 
visits Starr Garden Center, at Seventh and 
Lombard streets, any Wednesday night at 
7:30 o'clock. 

How it came to pass is the story of a 
few tireless women, and of the sympathetic 
responses of the Philadelphia Music Club, 
now sponsoring this spiritualizing thrust at 
the inner heart of the outcast and neglected, 
they who throng the alleys and the gutters 
in these sections where the poor foregather. 

Community singing has always had its 
advocates among those. who discuss and 
never act, and among those who make a 
virtue of impatience, but it was not realized 
in Philadelphia until the Philadelphia Music 
Club invaded the precincts of the Starr 
Center, Point Breeze and Front and Chest- 
nut streets, with its welcome gift to the 
song-hungry multitudes. From the first the 
experiment proved a benison. From every 
byway they crowded in. The dusky little 
Ethiopian, the melody of the South still 
crooning in the recesses of old memories; 
the children of Italy, to whom singing is 
food and life; the Pole, the Lithuanian, the 
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Slav, the Magyar, the nations of Europe, 
all the old pent-up national emotions welled 
forth in the pure harmonies a child’s voice 
only can produce. It was American songs 
they sang, songs that went deep into their 
souls to awaken patriotism and love for 
freedom, all that this land can offer them. 

Music possesses the unique virtue of 
stimulating a proper emotional unfoldment, 
the necessary first step toward a better 
comprehension of the higher civic obliga- 
tions. These children are to become our 
future citizens. Upon them in great part 
will descend our own inheritance of pa- 
triotic allegiance and support of the insti- 
tutions we have created. As yet their un- 
derstanding of their relation to this coun- 
try, with the necessary personal obligation 
it imposes, isunformed and nebulous. Now 
is the period of their mental development, 
when a consciousness of joy and of soul- 
liberty and expansion should, if possible, be 
induced to supplant the deep rancour that 
poverty and limited restrictions develop, 
that will if permitted to endure constitute 
the sole foundation upon which a future 
outlook is builded. 

Mass singing admittedly engenders a 
swiftly gathering current of happiness; it 
is hypnotic, and if urged with sufficient per- 
sistence eventually becomes a fixed latent 
impression. This fact is significant. Hap- 


piness is the solvent of discontent. The ? 


dispelling of the discontent enlarges the 
vision, enabling the individual to strive for 
higher and nobler ends. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS 





BY CHARLES N. QUEEN. 





HE country school is an opportunity. 
Since it deals with boys and girls from 
the farm, born near to the heart of nature, 
having their first lessons of life close to 
the soil, it is the privilege of the teacher to 
bring to their attention suggestive, new and 
inspiring ideas relating to everything that 
grows on the farm and in the country. 

A practical study of the names of trees, 
plants, flowers, animals, insects, is a big 
item. When with this their habits are in- 
quired into, and the child is returned home 
with a clear knowledge of their value, and 
how to propagate, develop, and conserve 
their usefulness, the child has received in- 
formation upon matters, and at a time in 
life when it is of greatest value. 

If the school is made an experimental 
station, or even a bureau of information, 
upon gardening, growing of foodstuffs, 
building and enriching the soil, caring for 





cows, tending horses, growing pigs, keep- 
ing chickens, colonizing bees, and anything 
else in their great out-of-doors, its sphere 
of usefulnéss is magnified. 

Add to this definite training in domestic 
science and art, methods of beautifying the 
home and its surroundings, together with 
the responsibility belonging to boys and 
girls, as well as to parents, in making home 
life attractive and a joy, the teacher then 
makes the school stand for something of 
immediate value. 

The children should learn to read and to 
read well; to spell and do it correctly. to 
write and write legibly; to calculate intel- 
ligently and rapidly; to know geography 
and history, grammar, composition and the 
art of expression. These are all needed 
and are very useful. But this is only a 
figment of the teacher’s opportunity, as well 
as privilege and duty. The fact is the most 
of the country schools stop just here,—or 
short of this. These subjects are not to be 
overlooked; but the boy and girl whose 
life is in the country should know corn and 
cotton, pigs and chickens, plants and flow- 
ers; and the teacher who fails to reveal this 
practical farm-world, to present this beau- 
tiful and useful realm, sending the child 
home intoxicated with a vision of its great- 
ness and blessing, has not only sacrificed a 
personal pleasure, but withheld from the 
child what is of greatest value. 

Such a teacher becomes a community 
benefactor. That a large percent. of those 
who teach country schools are not qualified 
for this important feature, does not lessen 
the opportunity, or cancel the privilege; 
but it carries this suggestion: May it not be 
possible to have teachers prepared for this 
part of the work before they are certificated 
and commissioned? 

The contention really is this: the farmer 
is not getting adequate returns for his tax 
money; nor will he until his children re- 
ceive practical instruction upon much that 
pertains to the world—the real world—in 
which they live, have their work, enjoy 
their pleasures, and grow up.—School and 
Home. 





A daily paper, referring to President 
Lincoln’s genius for selecting efficient Cabi- 
net officers, quotes Mr. Lincoln’s amusing 
characterization of Gideon Welles, his 
Secretary of the Navy. The President, ad- 
mitting his own lack of knowledge of all 
marine matters, said that he “thought he 
knew the difference between the bow of a 
ship and her stern, but did not believe Mr. 
Welles did.” Mr. Welles, however, soon 
showed that he possessed the executive 
ability demanded in an incumbent of his 
office and justified President Lincoln’s ap- 
pointment of him. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





PresivenT S. E. Weser, of Scranton, has 
addressed the following letter to all City 
and County Superintendents of the State, 
asking that it be inserted in their institute 
bulletins to aid in securing a larger enroll- 
ment of teachers as members of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association. Enroll- 
ment blanks may be obtained from Supt. J. 
C. Wagner, of Carlisle, the treasurer of 
the Association. The preliminary pro- 
gram is now about ready for press, and the 
final program will be issued not later than 
November 15th. We are glad to call spe- 
cial attention to this letter from Dr. Weber, 
who has for months been busy upon the 
program and arrangements for the coming 
meeting at Harrisburg. 


Scranton, Pa., August 12, 1918. 
To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: 


The present war has served to emphasize 
the importance of the public school in build- 
ing and maintaining a united citizenship. The 
need for making teaching sufficiently attract- 
ive in order to draw and to hold permanently 
those who have the teaching gift was never 
before so clearly recognized. This need can 
be met, and met effectively, by the teachers in 
our public schools continuing to insist on the 
highest possible professional standards on the 
part of all of the members of the teaching 
craft, by insisting on permanent tenure based 
solely on efficient service, on adequate re- 
muneration for the whole year for a perma- 
nent service rendered to the country, and on 
adequate provision after retirement from the 
service, 

The Pennsylvania Educational Association 
has steadfastly championed these aims. Dur- 
ing the coming year it will urge upon the 
legislature the passage of legislation providing 
a safe and sound retirement fund and suffi- 
cient revenue to increase teachers’ salaries to 
a point commensurate with the services ren- 
dered. 

To attain these worthy ends, the State As- 
sociation requires the united membership of 
all those holding a public school position. Not 





only does it require a unanimous membership 
but also the attendance of an unusually large 
number of its members at its next meeting to 
be held in Harrisburg, December 30, 1918, to 
January 2, 1919. 

An unusually attractive program has been 
planned. The programs planned for teachers 
in graded schools and in ungraded schools are 
for the first time given major consideration. 

This year the proceedings may also be or- 
dered in six monthly installments, in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Among the speakers of national prominence 
are: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn; Dr. W. C. Bag- 
ley, Columbia University; Dr. David Sned- 
den, Columbia University; Provost E. F. 
Smith, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. S. A. 
Courtis, Expert in Educational Measure- 
ments, Detroit, Michigan; County Supt. Lee L. 
Driver, Randolph Co., Indiana; Dr. Francis 
G. Blair, State Supt. of Illinois, and Dr. 
Henry E. Jackson of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

The Wednesday evening program will in- 
clude representatives of the French govern- 
ment, the English government, and the United 
States government. 

Enroll at the first opportunity and plan now 
to come to the Harrisburg meeting. This is 
your opportunity to help boost the cause of 
public education. 

Very sincerely, 
S. E. Weser, 


President, P. S. E. A. 


<o 


SUDDEN DEATH OF MR. McNEAL. 








Deputy State Supt. Ropert M. McNEAL 
died suddenly on the morning of Friday, 
August 9, 1918, while conducting an ex- 
amination at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. His death is a great loss to the 
Schools of the state and especially to the 
Department of Public Instruction. He was 
the office deputy and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the details of school adminis- 
tration. His career of over fifty years was 
spent in various kinds of school work, and 
had made him familiar with the problems 
and the difficulties by which teachers and 
directors are confronted. He taught in 
the common schools, in the high school, and 
in two of our State Normal Schools (Lock 
Haven and Clarion). He was County Su- 
perintendent of Huntingdon County and 
later of Dauphin County. When Mr. A. D. 
Glenn was made Deputy Superintendent, 
Mr. McNeal was appointed financial clerk. 
During a period of twelve years he made 
the calculations for the distribution of the 
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school appropriation. What a prodigious 
and important work this was, is not appar- 
ent to the average man until he is told that 
annually the sum to be distributed amounted 
at first to five and a half million dollars, 
then to seven and a half millions and finally 
to nine millions. He was one of the best 
liked men on Capitol Hill and enjoyed the 
confidence of everybody. He was active 
in the Sunday School, the Church, the fra- 
ternal organization as well as at Teachers’ 
Institutes and Directors’ Conventions. He 
had attained three score years and ten, and 
those who were with him in the office be- 
lieved that he was good for eight or ten 
more years of useful service. His memory 
will be cherished by all who knew him, and 
his sterling qualities of head and heart 
have given him a place high up among the 
educators of Pennsylvania. 


—s 
—— 


VITAL SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


Prof. C. D. Koch, Inspector of High 
Schools, has prepared a list of questions 
upon vital school topics, for teachers’ con- 
ferences and teachers’ institutes. It will 
undoubtedly prove helpful to superintend- 
ents and others who prepare programs for 
these meetings. The questions have an im- 
mediate bearing upon the five general top- 
ics and much useless discussion would be 
avoided if speakers and conferees were to 
arrange their matter under such captions as 
indicated in this outline. 

1. Topics which center about the child, 
such as (1) physical development, health 
habits, sense training, etc., (2) original 
tendencies capable of development, (3) a 
member of society with duties and obliga- 
tions to the state. For letters in paren- 
theses see references. 1. Play, work and 
allied forms of activity (a). 2. The doc- 
trine of work (a). 3. Physical education 
and industrial efficiency (b). 4. A state 
program for school health. 5. Public health 
and public education. 6. Physical training 
versus athletics. 7. Sanitation of rural 
school houses. 8 The physical basis of 
character. 9. The hygiene of instruction 
(c). 10. The teacher and the health of the 
child. “11. The attitude of the child in 
learning (d). 12. Education for citizen- 
ship (e). 13. Education for Democracy 
(f). 14. Socialization of the school. 15. 
Instincts, curiosity and interest. 

2. Topics which center about the mate- 
rials of instruction—the course of study. I. 
Principles underlying the making of the 
course of study (g). 2. Aim and purpose 
of the course of study (h). 3. The func- 
tion of the curriculum is to develop social 
consciousness and to secure social adjust- 
ment (7). 4. Minimum essentials in funda- 
mental studies (j). 5. The fundamentals 











in liberal education (k). 6. Civic efficiency 
and elementary studies (1). 7. The content 
of the curriculum determined by its func- 
tion. 8. Industrial work in the elementary 
schools. 9. The teacher in relation to the 
course of study (m). 10. Reorganization 
of the upper elementary grades. 11. The 
intermediate school. 12. Essential features 
of the state course of study. 13. The use 
of State and N. E. A. reports. 14. Econ- 
omy of time in education. 15. Socializing 
the course of study. 16. Education in re- 
lation to the present national crisis. 17. 
Text book instruction a necessary aspect of 
teaching. 18. Form and content in lan- 
guage work. 

3. Topics bearing on instruction, learning 
and study. 1. Laws underlying the teach- 
ing processes (”). 2. General notions or 
concepts the goal of instruction (m). 3. 
Using natural resources in the training of 
thought (0). 4. The place of meanings in 
mental life (0). 5. The formal steps of in- 
struction. 6. Essentials of efficient learning 
(p). 7. The function of habit in the learn- 
ing process (q). 8. Teaching pupils how to 
study (r). 9. Teaching the fundamental 
studies with emphasis upon corrupt meth- 
ods in reading, arithmetic, English, history 
and geography. 10. Organization of facts 
and judging the worth of material factors 
of study. 11. Supervision of study. 12. 
Provision through instruction for individual 
differences in children. 13. The recitation 
and its influence upon the method of study. 
14. Measuring the work of the school (s). 
15. The school is responsible for training in 
initiative. 16. The problem and project 
method in teaching. 17. Motivation in re- 
lation to interest and effort. 18. How to 
get results in spelling. 19. Quantitative and 
qualitative standards for judging teaching. 
20. Elements of good teaching. 21. Elimi- 
nating waste in the classroom. 22. Testing 
the knowledge of the pupil. 23. The nature 
and function of drill. 25. How to memor- 
ize (s). 

4. Topics which belong to high school 
work: 1. The function of the modern high 
school (A). 2. Relation of the high school 
to the elementary school (A). 3. The pro- 
gram of studies and curriculums (A). 4. 
Socialized courses of study. 5. Elective 
versus group courses (L). 6. Advantages 
of departmental scheme of organization. 7. 
The junior high school organization (B). 
8. The relation of the senior high school to 
the junior high school with special refer- 
ence to the curriculum. 9. What the senior 
high school might justly expect from the 
graduates of the junior high school. to. 
Methods of teaching high school studies 
(C). 11. The problem method in teaching 
social science. 12. Significant movements 
in the teaching of high school mathematics. 
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13. A one-year course in algebra. 14. Re- 
cent tendencies in science teaching. 15. 
Vitalizing the work in English. 16. Oral 
English for correct and fluent expression. 
17. Reports of the committee on reorgani- 
zation of secondary education—English, so- 
cial studies, etc. (D). 18. The high school 
and the industrial life of the community. 
19. Team work in teaching. 20. Improving 
the personality of the teacher. 21. Super- 
vised or directed study (EZ). 22. A longer 
school day. 23. Athletics, literary activities, 
etc. (A). 24. Student self-government 
(A). 25. Need of educational guidance in 
the high school. 26. Boy and girl scouts of 
America. 

5. Topics bearing on the rural schools: 
1. The school and the community (F). 2. 
The course of study for rural school. 3. 
The daily program of recitation and study 
(G). 4. Classification and grading of pu- 
pils in the rural school (G). 5. Alternation 
of studies by years (G). 6. Agriculture 
both as a vocational subject and as a sci- 
ence. 7. Principles involved in standardiz- 
ing the rural school (H). 8. The possibili- 
ties of the township high school. 9. The 
vocational high school. 10. Opportunities 
for a liberal education through the state 
school system. 11. Teaching pupils to ap- 
preciate the arts—namely, masterpieces in 
literature, music and painting. 12. The 
schools must assume the duty of teaching 
correct habits of conduct. 13. The need of 
teachers’ conferences in rural districts. 14. 
Introduction of home economics in the 
rural schools. 15. The training of teachers 
for the rural schools (J). 16. Consolida- 
tion of the country schools (J). 17. Rural 
life, advantages and disadvantages in re- 
spect to health conditions. 18. Health in- 
structions in the elementary schools (K). 

References—1. (a) Dewey, How We 
Think. (b) Allen, Civics and Health. (c) 
Burnham, N. E. A. 1910. (d) Colvin, N. E. 
A. 1914. (e) Russell, Teachers College 
Record, March, 1916. (f) Russell, Teach- 
ers College Record, May, 1918. 

2. (g) McMurry, Teachers College Rec- 
ord, Sept., 1915. (h) State Course of 
Study. (7) Betts, Social Principles of Edu- 
cation. (j) Fourteenth, Sixteenth Year 
Books National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. (k) West, N. E. A. 
1918. (l) Reisner, Teachers College Rec- 
ord, March, 1918. (m) Strayer, Teaching 
Process. 

3. (n) McMurry, Method of the Recita- 


tion. (0) Dewey, How We Think. (p) 
Thorndyke, Elements of Psychology. (q) 
Bagley, The Educative Process. (r) Mc- 


Murry, How to Study. Whipple, How to 
Study Efficiently. (s) Strayer, How to 
Teach. 

4. (A) Johnston, The Modern High 
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School. (B) Fifteenth Year Book Na- 
tional: Society for the Study of Education. 
(C) Parker, Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools. (D) Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education Reports. (£) Hall-Quest, 
Supervised Study; Calvin, Introducttion to 
High School Teaching. (L) High School 
Inspectors Report 1917. 

5. (F) Tenth Year Book National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. (G) 
State Course of Study. (H) Carleton, N. 
E. A. 1915. (J) Seerley, N. E. A. 1914. 
(J) Bulletin No. 30 Bureau of Education. 
(K) Teachers College Record 1912. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME. 


Pee Bureau of Education has recently 
issued a translation of an article by 
Dr. Paul Hildebrandt in the Vossische Zeit- 
ung, Berlin, in which the effect of the war 
on schools in Germany is strikingly set 
forth. 

According to the article, says the Amer- 
ican Schoolmaster, two-thirds of the teach- 
ers of the Berlin public schools have en- 
tered the army. Even with the dropping of 
class periods and the combining of. classes, 
the remainder of the teachers are over- 
worked. In the higher schools half the 
teachers are in the army. In these schools, 
too, standards have gradually been lowered 
until the customary final examinations have 
been pushed back fully two classes. The 
effect of this on the persistence and study 
habits of students is obvious, since they see 
that they can attain scholastic standing 
without the effort formerly demanded. 

Attention is called in the article to the 
problem of inadequate nourishment. The 
consequent leniency recommended by school 
authorities has led to a letting down of 
standards of discipline. Children are said 
to be less sensitive to reproof and pay little 
attention to threats. Promotions no longer 
represent any definite standard of accom- 
plishment. 

At the beginning of the war the spirit of 
voluntary service revealed itself in its fair- 
est aspect. Now lamentations are heard 
everywhere over the increasing distaste for 
military service. Whereas pupils formerly 
collected articles from patriotic motives, 
they now do this only for the rewards of- 
fered. 

In those ranks of society which are less 
influenced by tradition, discipline and edu- 
cation, increasing violations of the law are 
noted. While at first this manifested itself 
merely in an increase of theft, more re- 
cently it has taken a decided turn toward 
personal assaults. The number of violent 
crimes committed by youths in the city of 
Berlin is more than three times the number 
reported in 1914. 














